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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE House meets next week and the 
T Government have a difficult session ahead 

of them. They have had compliments 
in plenty; now they must expect criticism. 
Their immediate concerns will be pensions 
(with some aspects of which we deal in a 
leading article), coal, and the ever-insistent 
problem of unemployment. Mr. Thomas has 
made many efforts, and almost as many speeches, 
but he will be judged by deeds. He may succeed 
by means of Government guarantees in stimu- 
lating certain trades, he may arrange for some 
extension of trade with the Dominions on an 
exchange basis, he may adopt several of many 
small remedies; but widespread relief of unem- 
ployment within a reasonably short period can 
only come through unjustifiable expenditure. 
This is the Government’s dilemma, which ‘Mr. 
Snowden, though he spoke courageously this 
week on Government prospects and foreshadowed 
power as well as office for, Labour in four years’ 
time, must know. If the Government’s promises 


about unemployment, as well as their many other 
pledges, are to be redeemed, they must land him 
with Budgets that will far from endear him to 
the taxpayer. 


As for coal, the proposals we outlined last week 
are substantially correct. Here again to redeem 
their promises the Government are likely to find 
themselves running counter to national interests. 
If the miners are to have shorter hours without 
reduction of wages the cost of production must 
rise. Similarly, as Sir Richard Redmayne has 
pointed out, if the district marketing scheme which 
the Government and owners have agreed upon 
results, as it seems certain to (for that is its basis), 
in limitation of output, then again the cost of 
production will rise. It is precisely the opposite 
of an increase in the cost of production that is 
essential to revival of the coal trade. Cheaper 
coal is the central factor in the recovery of the 
mining industry. For this reason, as we pointed 
out in these columns six weeks ago, the problem 
is being tackled from the wrong end. Miners’ 
conditions of work demand improvement, but they 
can only remain permanently improved if they 
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rest on sound economic foundations. The one 
sound way of recuperating strength in the mines 
is by means of a thorough reorganization and 
re-equipment of the industry. 


On Tuesday, the French Chamber of Deputies, 
to its own considerable astonishment, passed a 
vote of no confidence in \M. Briand. When 
M. Poincaré resigned owing to ill-health and 
M. Briand took over the unenviable task of rul- 
ing France, he spoke of his Cabinet merely as a 
‘tholiday Cabinet,’’ but it had appeared probable 
that he would be able to carry on without much 
change, despite the absence from the Government 
of any members of the Radical Socialist Party. 
But deputies were unwilling to listen to his very 
reasonable arguments that he could not answer 
questions on the Hague Conference while certain 
of its Committees were still in session, and the 
Marin group and the parties of the Left voted 
together against him, although they do not share 
one single political ambition. Having overthrown 
him, the deputies will doubtless now do their 
best to place M. Briand in office again, but he 
has so often been made the object of attack that 
nobody would be surprised by his refusal to 
accept the Premiership for the thirteenth time. 
On the other hand, whether the Government 
moves to the Left or to the Right, he will doubt- 
less be urged to remain as Foreign Minister. 
Much as one may sympathize with his resentment 
that his services to France should be so inade- 
quately recognized, we hope that he will be per- 
suaded to remain at the Quai d’Orsay. 


The departure of M. Briand from the political 
arena at the present moment would be a national 
calamity. The critical days for Europe will not 
end until the Hague Agreements have been rati- 
fied, every foreign soldier withdrawn from 
German soil and the Saar Basin restored to Ger- 
many. Even then, of course, the problems of the 
Polish Corridor and Lithuania will remain, but 
time is as valuable a factor in settling these Eas- 
tern European disputes as it is a dangerous one 
where the Rhineland occupation and the pay- 
ment of Reparations are concerned. It would be 
particularly unfortunate if Franco-German nego- 
tiations, already once postponed, to discuss the 
conditions under which Germany can re-purchase 
the Saar mines, could not take place next week, 
as at present arranged. A reactionary Govern- 
ment in France at the present time would give 
the greatest possible joy to those Germans whose 
hopes of causing international troubles have been 
revived by Herr Stresemann’s death. 


The efforts made by the German Nationalists 
to get the necessary four million names in sup- 
port of their demand for a Referendum to over- 
throw the Young Plan do not seem to be meet- 
ing with much success. The numbers so far, 
despite an unparalleled campaign of lies and 
bitterness, are very inferior to those obtained for 
the Referendum on the expropriation of the 
property of the German princes. Herr Hugen- 
berg, the Nationalist newspaper magnate, has 
failed in his attempt to use the President’s name 
to strengthen the reactionary campaign, and, hav- 
ing been severely reprimanded for making this 
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attempt, he has turned against Marshal yon 
Hindenburg in a manner which reflects credit upon 
the veteran President rather than upon himself 
Even though there be no Referendum, however, the 
immense wave of anti-Republican propaganda, 
heavily subsidized by some of Germany’s 
greatest industrialists, must be doing great haem at 
a moment when there is no outstanding fiStire in 
the Government to explain why the Young Plan 
is essential, both to Germany and to Europe as 
a whole. 


It is announced that the Government intend to 
include compulsory insurance of motorists against 
third-party risks in the Traffic Bill they will 
shortly introduce. This much-needed reform wil] 
abolish the injustice by which persons disabled 
or relatives left unprovided for as a result of acci- 
dents caused by another’s fault may now find them. 
selves without compensation, owing to the respon. 
sible party being uninsured and of insufficient 
means to pay damages out of his own pocket, 
There are many thousands of motorists in Eng. 
land at the present time uninsured against third. 
party risks. But if the State is to compel insur. 
ance, it should take steps to see that the motorist 
gets fair treatment from the insurance companies, 
Already insurance rates are high, and if com. 
panies are to be compelled to accept every driver 
as a risk, including the worst, they are likely to 
go even higher. Some balance must be struck 
so that the careful motorist shall not be made 
to suffer for the careless. 


The President of the Cambridge Union has 
written to the Vice-President of the University 
Conservative Association complaining of the poor 
showing of Conservatives in the Union debates. 
We have consistently deplored in these columns 
the failure to mobilize the intellectual forces of 
Conservatism ; this plaint from Cambridge is one 
fruit of the failure of Conservative headquarters 
to organize and encourage talent in these quarters, 
We now learn with satisfaction that the Central 
Office are evolving a plan to remedy the defects, 
and that a meeting of University members, pre- 
sided over by Colonel John Buchan, is to be 
called as soon as the House meets. We hope this 
is the prelude to a more enterprising and imagina- 
tive policy on the part of G.H.Q. to enlist the 
active co-operation of others besides professional 
politicians in support of the Conservative thesis. 


Mr. Frank Hodges gave expression to some 
remarkably muddled reasoning in this speech on 
electrical cables and the countryside. Incidentally, 
he grew eloquent in denunciation of ‘‘ rich ” and 
‘selfish ’? persons trying to prevent the rural 
population from enjoying the advantages of modern 
electrical development: but his chief complaint 
was that the extra cost of laying cables under- 
ground, or by a less direct route, to avoid unsight- 
liness would result in the ‘‘industrial worker, who 
rarely has an opportunity of visiting these 
beauties,” having to pay more dearly for his 
electricity. Why so? If anyone, it would be the 
rural worker, not the industrial worker, who would 
have to pay more. But so far as we know there is 
nobody who wishes to obstruct the reasonable 
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hemselves about these cables do so 
understand that economic wealth 
oot a country’s only valuablé possession, 
and because they realize that the industrial worker 
(who, whatever Mr. Hodges may say, has ever- 
increasing opportunities of enjoying the recreative 
amenities of the countryside), will be the loser 
if rural beauty is destroyed. It cannot be said 
too often that the material and spiritual arguments 
in this matter, though they seem to be opposed, 
in reality coincide. 


Mr. Lloyd George has done good service, in 
a speech missed by almost every daily newspaper, 
by reminding the Welsh miners of the dangers 
of political trade unionism. They had, he told 
them, the sympathy of all Liberals and of many 
Conservatives, but that sympathy could not be 
effectively mobilized by either because the miners 
had bound themselves to a particular political 
party. In this speech, which was delivered in 
Pontypridd, he recommended to them as a model 
the policy of the National Union of Teachers, 
which keeps itself free to support whichever party 
may be best disposed towards the interests it repre- 
sents. It is certain that the miners and many 
other sections of trade unionists a 

‘on tential support on many critical ques- 
egy their attachment to the Labour Party. 
To be judged from the favourable reception the 
speech had in an area where political trade 
unionism is very highly developed, and where it 
should have provoked an instant storm of protest, 
the miners would seem to be willing now to listen 
to home truths. 


It seems hardly to be appreciated here how 
much courage General Hertzog showed in his 
speech at the Free State Nationalist Conference 
of Bloemfontein. On the eve of that speech his 
chief supporter in the Press had confidently 
declared that he would secure the appointment of 
a South African as Governor-General in succes- 
sion to Lord Athlone. In doing so it had 
expressed a very general Nationalist expectation. 
Both the Cape and the Transvaal Nationalists had 
lately passed resolutions recommending the 
appointment of a South African. In face of this 
confident and widespread expectation, General 
Hertzog roundly condemned the policy urged on 
him from all sides in his following, pointing out 
that the appointment of a South African would 
inevitably increase ill-will between the two white 
races in South Africa. He was even more scath- 
ing about a resolution on secession from the 
Empire. He saw in it ample excuse for the 
suspicion with which the English-speaking section 
of the white population regarded the Dutch. There 
is much in General Hertzog’s record which we 
may lament from an Imperial point of view, 
but courage in politics is too rare a virtue not to 
be recognized, and here it was courage in the 
service of statesmanship. 


Hard on the trial flight of R 101 and its retire- 
ment to its shed in anticipation of rough weather, 
came the flight of the German flying-boat, the 
Dornier Do-X, with 169 persons on board. The 
boat left the water in under a minute and remained 
aloft with its load for nearly an hour, flying at 
an average speed of 106 miles an hour. This is 


a much larger load than the airship carries, and 
a very much higher speed than it can attain. A 
flight of an hour’s duration proved nothing from 
the commercial standpoint, but at least it has been 
shown—what critics were not disposed to believe 
—that this machine is capable of rising from the 
water with very heavy loads, and there is now a 
distinct possibility that with development on the 
same lines a boat can be built capable of work- 
ing on an efficient commercial basis. The R 101 
can carry fifty people for some sixty or seventy 
hours, but cannot ‘‘ land’ except at prepared 
bases. The Do-X on its present showing can 
carry about sixty-five persons for six hours at a 
time and can “‘ land ’’ wherever there is water; 
which means that even if, on balance, it were 
slower than an airship over a long route, it would 


be safer, and better able to keep to a regular 
schedule. 


That the Shop Hours Act is ‘‘ cumbersome, 
Victorian, out-of-date’ is not an excerpt from 
our former attacks on the idiocy which assumes 
that the public exists for the shops instead of the 
shops existing for the public: it is the opinion 
with which Mr. Lewis Hay, of Southampton, 
startled his fellow delegates to the Conference of 
Drapers at Bournemouth. Shops, said this 
intelligent heretic, ought not to dictate to the 
public when it should do its shopping; ‘‘ they 
ought to be willing to serve it whenever it required 
serving, at whatever hour.’’ The outcry about 
the interests of shop assistants is ludicrous. 
Longer hours would not imperil them, it would 
merely mean working in shifts with larger staffs. 
If increased business, consequent on longer hours, 
resulted in employment, why, that is what every- 
body from Mr. Thomas downwards is trying to 
bring about, or at any rate, praying for. 


Our Agricultural Correspondent writes: ‘‘ The 
Report of the Imperial Economic Committee on 
‘ Pigs and Pig Products’ (H.M. Stationery 
Office, price 6d.) is not a compliment to our 
powers of organization in that department of 
agriculture. Of our annual consumption of 

95,000,000 worth of swine flesh, £55,000,000 
is imported, and £47,000,000 of this is from out- 
side the Empire. Yet we can breed pigs and cure 
bacon superior to any. Our multiplicity of breeds 
is the chief cause of failure. By playing about 
with eleven breeds of pigs we fail to produce a 
standardized article. The countries that are captur- 
ing our pig trade concentrate upon two breeds only 
(one of them, the more important of the two, a 
British pig). At the same time close liaison 
between producer and curer in those countries has 
virtually made them partners in the same busi- 
ness. The Report suggests that assembling 
Stations in the different districts might be the first 
step in reorganizing the home trade with the view 
to flattening out fluctuations in price and pro- 
ducing regular and large enough supplies of pigs 
to keep the factories working at full time and full 
capacity. The ‘in and out’ system by which 
many British farmers seek to grow pigs when 
bacon prices look like being good and sell them 
for pork or give them up entirely when the out- 
look is less favourable, is roundly condemned. 
The idea that the top of the market can be caught 
in this manner has proved a complete delusion.’’ 
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INSURANCE FOR ALL 


T is going to be very difficult for Conserva- 

tives to oppose the extension of widows’ 

pensions, for they themselves established the 
pensions and were understood to be projecting 
their extension. Probably the scheme now pro- 
duced is one that had been prepared under the 
last Conservative Government. But though 
Conservatives must choose their ground very 
carefully, there is a case for criticism. Already 
the Government, young as it is, has added three 
and a half millions to the taxes on account of 
unemployment insurance, and now there is 
another eight millions a year for widows’ 
pensions. The bill for Mr. Thomas’s unemploy- 
ment projects has not yet been made up and, in 
addition, there is another very large bill to come 
if the school age is to be raised and maintenance 
allowance given for those who are kept longer at 
school. An increase of taxation of at least twenty 
millions is already in sight, and though there will 
be some economies we shall be lucky if they 
balance what is called the ‘‘ normal ’’ increase of 
expenditure. 

But that is only a beginning. Mr. Greenwood 
seemed disposed last week to deplore the depen- 
dence of these pensions on the insurance Acts 
and told us that when he got to work on these 
he meant to make “‘ a good job of it.’” The whole 
tendency is to throw more and more of the 
burdens on the general taxpayer and to decry the 
contributory principle. Out of 135 millions distri- 
buted in State insurance benefits for 1926-27, 
only twenty-six millions were contributed by the 
insured, and the remaining 109 millions came out 
of employers and the general taxpayer. How 
overjoyed the middle-class man would be to find 
an insurance company that distributed bonuses 
and benevolences on that scale for his behoof. 
These figures do not, of course, include the 247 
additional millions spent on social services which 
have nothing to do with insurance and take no 
contribution at all from the beneficiaries as 
distinct from the general taxpayer. Already the 
social services take some 43 per cent. of the total 
tax and rate-borne expenditure. After two or 
threa years of Labour government the proportion 
might well be 50 per cent. 

The Times calls this expenditure eleemosyn- 
ary; and so, subject to certain reserves, it is. The 
money, of course, is not thrown away but is spent, 
and much of it returns in the form of profits on 
an increasing home trade to the people from whom 
it has been taken in the form of extra taxation. 
Moreover, it is to the general advantage, and not 
merely to that of the immediate beneficiaries, 
that the masses of the people should be healthier 
and more intelligent. If it is philanthropic expen- 
diture it is philanthropy which pays a dividend, 
though not necessarily in money nor to the people 
who are hardest hit by taxation. The increased 
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spending power of the masses does not he| 
producers in the trades which have to compen 
in foreign markets, and large tracts of the English 
middle-class are taxed to finance these services 
without any chance of getting any part back, 
either in benefits for themselves or in increased 
profits. Inevitably these services cause a redistri. 
bution of the country’s wealth, which in the gTOSs 
aggregate may be socially fair, but in particular 
cases may be exceedingly unfair; and this unfair. 
ness is increased the more the contributory element 
from the immediate beneficiaries is reduced. 
The burden, too, is likely to be increased by 
other than political causes. On the one hand the 
birthrate is declining, and on the other hand the 
duration of life is much longer. That means that 
relatively fewer people will have to support the 
cost of relatively more old age and other pensioners, 
and if we are to suppress the contributory 
principle it means that the burden will fall on 
fewer still. It is one of the tricks of Labour 
advocacy to speak of these few as though they 
were all millionaires, but most of them are 
nothing of the kind; frequently they are men 
of the middle-class whose standard of living has 
been very definitely forced down since the war, 
It is broadly true that the demands made by one 
class on the taxation necessary for social services 
have to be met by the class immediately above, 
and not by millionaifes at the dizzy apex of 
wealth; so few are the millionaires, and 
numerous those who are decently comfortable if 
they are careful. The State insurance system now 
covers some seventeen million people in respect of 
unemployment, health, widows’, orphans’ and old 
age pensions, but there are vast numbers of poor 
people outside it who, as it is, contribute twice and 
perhaps three times as much to these benefits as 
the immediate seventeen million beneficiaries. 
If beneficiaries contributed nothing except as gen- 
eral taxpayers, the injustice would become wholly 
indefensible. The extent to which high taxation 
depresses industry is disputed, but at the best it 
must force up the costs of production and injure 
the power of competition in foreign markets. 
And the greater the number of pensioners in pro- 
portion to the number of workers, the greater 
the handicap would become on {our industries 
which have to compete in countries where these 
conditions do not prevail. A point might con- 
ceivably be reached at which the cost of the social 


services was an important factor in making 
unemployment. 

It is, therefore, idle to deny that there is a 
problem and a limit of capacity beyond which it 
would be dangerous to go. In strict fairness there 
is no defending a system which confines the 
benefits of a State insurance system to one class, 
however large. There are many clergymen whose 
income is less than that of bricklayers, but they 
contribute as general taxpayers to make benefits 
which they do not share. Nor, for that matter, 1s 
it fair to exclude even the well-to-do from a State 
insurance system. The ideal would be a national 
system of insurance, open to all without distine- 
tion of income, and with benefits proportionate 
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to contributions. The cost of such a scheme would 
be prohibitive on the present proportion between 
contributions and .benefits, but with increased 
contributions it might be put on a commercial 
basis. But directly the contributory principle were 
dropped, as some propose, and the whole burden 
put on taxation, the pretence of insurance would 
disappear and the whole scheme would become a 
naked device for redistributing the wealth of the 
country in purely class interests. To any such 
development the Conservative Party would have 
to offer the most determined opposition. By 
strengthening the contributory principle, perhaps 
on some increasing scale in proportion to means 
and benefits, we might make a universal scheme 

ible and do something for those who have 
been hardest hit by the changes in the value of 
money since the war. 

We may applaud Mr. Baldwin’s boast that the 
Conservative Party, too, is a party that serves 
the interests of labour, and his determination that 
it shall not degenerate into a rich man’s party. 
But there are many who are neither rich nor yet 
members of organized trade unions, and con- 
servatives of all parties must never forget that 
there is a great and not too prosperous middle- 
class in this country which has just claims on its 
consideration. 


RUMANIA AND THE REGENCY 


[FRoM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT ] 


Te death of M. Buzdugan, the most experi- 


enced and intelligent member of the Rumanian 

Regency, has not been without political reper- 
cussions, and in spite of the sincere efforts of Dr. 
Maniu to eradicate corruption and to establish 
honest government, it would be folly to assume that 
the Greater Rumania created by the war has 
achieved definite internal consolidation. In some 
respects the Rumanian problem resembles the Jugo- 
slav problem, with this difference—that Rumania has 
suffered more political misfortunes. Since the war 
she has lost her King; she has lost the rightful heir 
to the throne; in M. Bratianu she has lost her 
greatest statesman; and now she has been deprived 
of the wisest and shrewdest member of her Regency. 

In replacing M. Buzdugan Dr. Maniu was faced 
with constitutional difficulty. The law of January 4, 
1926, which created the Council of Regency, con- 
tains no provision for substitutes. Although the 
appointment of M. Saratseanu as successor to M. 
Buzdugan was made with exemplary promptitude, 
the temper of the Liberal opposition is revealed in 
the attacks that have been made on M. Popovici, 
the Minister of Finance, merely because he happened 
to be the brother-in-law of the new Regent. In 
spite of the fact that M. Popovici has been respon- 
sible for the stabilization of the currency and for the 
so-called new economic policy—facts which have 
done much to re-establish Rumanian credit abroad— 
he has been forced to resign, and thus Dr. Maniu 
has been deprived of the services of his most able 
lieutenant. 

Dr. Maniu’s Government is confronted with other 
difficulties. Called to power on a programme the 
main plank of which was administrative decentraliza- 
tion, Dr. Maniu is unable to carry out his principal 
reforms because of M. Bratianu’s law precluding 
any revision of the Constitution during the minority 
of the King. There is a Commission, the seventeen 
members of which are nominees of the late M. 


Bratianu, and the sole function of this Commission 
is to decide whether a Bill projected by the Govern- 
ment conforms to the Constitution. The Liberals 
have thus been able to checkmate Dr. Maniu’s pro- 
ject of dividing Rumania into new administrative 
districts after the manner of King Alexander in Jugo- 
slavia. Constitutionally, therefore, his hands are 
tied, and recourse to unconstitutional methods does 
not lie within his scheme of things. In this con- 
nexion the danger comes from the other side, and 
as the Liberals are concentrated in Old Rumania 
and are in control of the tangible wealth of the 
country, their opposition, expressed at present in the 
form of passive resistance, is a serious matter. 

Dr. Maniu, it is true, has enhanced his reputation 
both at home and abroad. In Rumania he is regarded 
as the champion of clean government, and his popu- 
larity with the peasants has certainly not declined. 
Abroad, his financial programme and the frank- 
ness which he has_ introduced into Rumanian 
negotiations with foreign countries have been well 
received on the international money market, and the 
recent visit of the Rumanian Minister of Commerce 
to London and the prospect of the speedy conclusion 
of a new Anglo-Rumanian Commercial Treaty have 
made a favourable impression on the British trading 
community. 

In his programme of economic reconstruction, Dr. 
Maniu has alsq achieved commendable progress. In 
spite of an unwelcome heritage from the Liberals 
in the form of a budget deficit nearly twice as large 
as the declared deficit, the Government has _ suc- 
ceeded in establishing budgeting equilibrium, and 
although the question of railway and _ transport 
reorganization is still serious the financial situation 
has undergone a marked improvement and has been 
favourably commented on by M. Rist, the distin- 
guished French economist who is now acting as 
financial adviser to the Rumanian Government. This 
year, too, the harvest has been a bumper one, and 
the surplus of grain available for export should 
increase the foreign currency reserves of the Govern- 
ment. The economic outlook is thus favourable, 
and to the outside observer it has for many years 
been obvious that all Rumania needs to enjoy the 
prosperity to which her vast natural resources entitle 
her is a definite period of ordered government and 
political tranquillity. 

Unfortunately, honest government and _ political 
tranquillity rarely go hand in hand in the Balkans, 
where democracy is more honoured in the form than 
in the observance, and where personal interests and 
parties are stronger than State interests and the 
State itself. Dr. Maniu’s Government has been the 
nearest approach to what a Western European might 
call enlightened government in Rumania. If there 
were a general election to-morrow, he would be 
returned at the top of the poll. Nevertheless, his 
political programme is not popular with all classes 
of the population, and his financial reforms have not 
been accomplished without heavy taxation and heavy 
sacrifices by his political opponents. In particular, 
his reforms and, still more, his projected reforms 
affect and threaten to affect the great vested interests 
of the Liberals and are, therefore, unpopular in 
Bucharest, which is the Liberal stronghold and 
which stands in the same relation to the rest of 
Rumania as Belgrade does to the rest of Jugoslavia. 
Nor, as the recent outburst of Queen Marie over the 
question of the Regency has shown, are Dr. Maniu’s 
relations with the Royal family entirely satisfactory. 

It is obvious that, in spite of his popularity with 
the peasantry, Dr. Maniu has a difficult row to hoe. 
He may succeed, but during the next twelve months 
the situation in Rumania will require careful watch- 
ing. Incapable of upsetting Dr. Maniu by con- 
stitutional methods, many Liberals in Rumania are 
warming their hands before the fire of Fascism. 
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The coup d’état of M. Stoica a few months ago was 
justly condemned partly because it was more of a 
farce than a serious attempt, and partly because it was 
inopportune. Nevertheless, there are many influen- 
tial Rumanians who sympathize with the idea of a 
coup d’état, and King Alexander’s dictatorship in 
Jugoslavia has many admirers in Bucharest. At 
present they are restrained by the conviction that 
Dr. Maniu’s Government has not been in power long 
enough to warrant the success of such a venture. 
That the Liberals will be content to remain in opposi- 
tion indefinitely, and to see their control over the 
finance and industry of the country gradually dimin- 
ished is highly improbable. If there is no actual 
plotting, it is merely because the moment has not 
yet been judged ripe. 


THE CONTROL OF GALLERIES AND 
MUSEUMS 


By D. S. 


HE Interim Report of the Royal Commission on 
some pressing needs was issued a year ago, and 
its recommendations are in a fair way to be 
implemented by the munificence of Sir Joseph Duveen 
and acceptance by the Government of the conditions 
on which his aid was proffered. Part I of the Final 
Report, now published along with the second batch 
of evidence, covers an immense ground and testifies 
to the diligence of the Commissioners and of the 
Secretary, Mr. John Beresford. Not only to their 
diligence, but to the enlightened view they have taken 
of the problems before them. Without making 
extravagant demands, they disabuse our rulers of any 
hopes they may have had of economies on this part 
of the educational field; they claim a moderate 
unloosing of the purse-strings to meet long-standing 
needs. Under Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, himself a 
trustee of two of the institutions concerned, and no 
pacifist in things of the spirit, there is hope for 
results from this painstaking investigation. 

To enumerate merely the heads of discussion or con- 
clusions would occupy all my space. I must limit 
myself to two; but they are cardinal. 

The most general problem the Commissioners were 
called upon to solve was that of a general control, 
of a body, whether executive or advisory, to repre- 
sent the institutions, determine their provinces, adjust 
and formulate their needs, and press these upon 
the Treasury, with or without the intervention of a 
Minister. 

The dividing-line between the solutions propounded 
depended on adoption either of the British Museum 
or South Kensington Museum system, Trustee or 
non-Trustee, or maintenance of the present mixture. 
The second, if generally adopted, would place the 
institutions under the Minister for Education, or the 
Lord President of the Council, who would amount, in 
the case of the galleries, to a fully avowed Minister 
for Fine Art. This solution the Commission put aside 
in favour of trusteeship where it exists, on the ground 
of British individualism and deep-rooted habit. The 
suggestion put forward by the writer that the pro- 
perty of all the institutions should be vested in a 
general body of Trustees, with sub-committees 
appointed for the different galleries and museums, and 
the Minister of Education as Cabinet representative 
and champion with the Treasury, was ruled out on the 
ground that it would diminish the responsibility of 
the separate Boards. That, I may say, was part of 
the intention, but also the gaining of freedom for 
exchange and for modification of domain between the 
institutions. The solution adopted is a purely Advisory 
** Commission ’’, recruited partly from without, partly 
from within the present governing bodies. I fear that 
it will stand in need of some whip of executive respon- 


sibility to bring its discussions to a head and translate 
them into practice. 

The second point is one left over for Part II, namely 
the vexed subject of relations between Director and 
Trustees, where that system prevails. It was hardly 
to be expected that a Commission of which Trustees 
form a considerable part should recommend their 
abolition in favour of the system in force at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, where the Director works 
under the Ministry of Education, with the aid of g 
purely consultative committee, and works smoothly. 
On the other side, the Commissioners are able to 
cite the successful working of the Trustee system 
at the British Museum. It is, for various reasons a 
fallacious exemplar when applied to the case of ‘an 
institution like the National Gallery. The multiplicity 
of departments at Bloomsbury prevents jealous con. 
centration by the Board upon any one of them, and 
this adds to the authority of the highly qualified 
keepers in charge of each section. Nor is the element 
of ‘‘ taste ’’ the leading consideration when acquisi- 
tions are proposed. Historical importance prepon. 
derates, and the knowledge of departmental chiefs 
in this respect is unlikely to be challenged by the 
amateur. 

The Board is chiefly concerned to adjust the 
claims for money of rival departments. Painting, 
on the contrary, is a domain in which every man has 
his strong tastes or prejudices. He may yield to 
experience in the matter of authenticity, but will assert 
himself when ‘‘ beauty ’’ and desirability are in 
question. That being so, a Director enters a sceptical 
atmosphere on taking office, and the team will 
out of hand, take wrong turnings or jib and pull 
different ways, unless the Director can acquire 
authority and has the temper to conciliate opposition 
and get his way. The majority of Trustees are modest, 
not to say timid, people, who only ask to be given 
a sure lead. But the National Gallery has had more 
than its share of the self-assertive sort, since the great 
despotic days of Sir Frederick Burton, of men who 
confused chairmanship with directorship. The late 
Lord Curzon was of that type. Admirable in his gift 
of rapidly assimilating and marshalling the heads of 
an argument, and giving forcible expression to a view 
when he had been convinced it was the right one, he 
had no conviction of his own in matters of art and 
a poor natural taste. His headstrong disposition, 
therefore, when ill-briefed, was a trouble. Lord Lans- 
downe, equally without real judgment, was a backer 
rather than a plunger in the team, obstructive in a 
politely NHouse-of-Lords fashion. But besides the 
actively assertive and obstructive types there has also 
been the intriguing and purely poisonous. The late 
Alfred de Rothschild was of that sort, incredibly 
ignorant and meretricious in taste. At the National 
Gallery, where a slip in judgment of Sir Charles 
Holroyd gave him his opening, he made the Director’s 
life a burden to him. At the Wallace Collection, where 
he was also a trustee, he was induced to believe that 
discussion with the Keeper would be dangerous for 
his heart, and he limited himself to slipping in on a 
Sunday to glean information from the police. There- 
after was peace, if not upon Israel, at least upon the 
Board. But at Hertford House the most vexed ques- 
tion, that of acquisitions, does not arise. 

In that crucial matter for the National Gallery, 
dissension, whether it be the fault of Director or of 
Trustees, has this detrimental effect, that acquisitions 
calling for strong conviction and something of adven- 
ture in judgment are ruled out in favour of dull school- 
pieces to which no one actively objects. They can be 
represented as filling out the historical frame, but 
actually tend to pervert the National Gallery from 
a collection of masterpieces into a museum of mis 
takes. Now it is better to make occasional mistakes 
in a search for masterpieces than regular mistakes 
in an acceptance of the third-rate. A director should 
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be free to direct, subject to criticism by the Board, 
but not to voting-down. If he prove incompetent, on 
trial, for the higher office, -he. should be reduced in 
ie the Commissioners do not give their weight to 
a pronouncement on lines like these they will per- 
petuate confusion. The provision for getting rid of 
ineffective or noxious trustees by periodical retirement 
is already in force, but it is a mistake to impose an 
interval before the reappointment of the good sort : 
there are not so many of them that they can be spared. 
On questions other than acquisition, the lines of 
responsibility should be as clearly marked. It should 
be recognized that a Committee is a hopeless body 
to decide upon matters of picture-hanging, wall-decora- 
tion, the alteration of old and the design of new 
buildings. Here, again, their function should be 
critical, not decisive, and the criticisms are’ best 
addressed personally to the Director, not in conclave. 
Attempts by a committee to arrive at a decision, say, 
on the colour of wall-hanging only result in a com- 
promise, which everyone afterwards dislikes and 
repudiates, One suspects that something of the sort 
must have happened in some recently adopted schemes. 
The cold, dirty-white background to the great 
Venetian room at the National Gallery turns the 
pictures brown, and at the Wallace Collection an icy 
green fabric has been introduced in some of the French 
galleries. The root principle in backgrounds is that 
they should be warm, not cold. 

At Hertford House there have been’ two 
further examples of singular wrong-headedness. 
One of the few rooms in the building which 
was blessed with complete architectural symmetry 
was No. XVIII, which contains the cream of 
the eighteenth-century painting and furniture. It had 
the advantage of two doors at each end, which 
(and not the silly ‘‘ vista’’ business, favoured by 
the Commission) is the right arrangement, because it 
provides a room with four centres, instead of 
awkward corner spaces. At Hertford House such 
centres, for pieces of furniture or sculpture even more 
than for paintings, are as valuable as they are few. 
A single doorway has been substituted for the two 
between Nos. XVIII and XVII; a delightful room is 
spoiled, and an upright bureau and clock rendered 
lopsidedly homeless. In No. XVI, the great picture 
gallery, the central point of the room and culminating 
point of the whole collection had been furnished with 
a circular seat, borrowed from a minor gallery, for 
restful contemplation. It was not a splendid object 
in itself, but it decently served the turn, and afforded 
a pedestal for the flourish of a graceful sculpture to 
mark the centre. This has been replaced by the 
table with bric-a-brac that originally occupied the 
place. It is perhaps the ugliest in the Collection, 
and forms, with the others, a sort of barricade down 
the room. No one can now sit down there nor even 
freely cross. 

More important than mistakes like this last, because 
it can be remedied, are initial errors in architecture. 
Here, if anywhere, trustees might intervene with 
advantage, by insisting upon the appointment of 
an architect who would subordinate his architectural 
ambitions to the uses of a museum or gallery. The 
ground is delicate, because when the building is a gift, 
the donor likes to appoint his own architect. But the 
Millbank buildings, both the Tate itself and additional 
Turner galleries, are conclusive as to the disadvan- 
tages of such a course. I do not know what happened 
on the National Gallery Board when the plans of the 
Turner galleries were passed; as Keeper at Millbank 
I was neither consulted nor informed. The upshot 
was the absurdly disproportionate height of the main 
gallery, the unfortunate introduction of a mottled 
marble, and other defects in detail. When the Modern 
Foreign Gallery was built by the same generous donor, 
Mr. Aitken obtained his consent to a measure of 


control from an architectural adviser representing the 
Board, with some advantage. But compromise of the 
sort makes neither for easy and prompt decision, nor 
for fully satisfactory results. The donor would 
double the obligation to him of the nation if he would 
leave the architecture of his gifts to be controlled by 
the experience of the Directors concerned. 


LORD LANSDOWNE 
By A. A. B. 


ORD NEWTON’S Life of Lord Lyons, 

published in 1913, had already placed him in 

the class of those biographers who are entitled 
by their knowledge, their impartiality, and their 
selective tact, to rank as historians. Lord Newton’s 
Biography of Lerd Lansdowne* has even greater 
claims to our welcome. Lord Lansdowne is nearer 
to us than Lord Lyons, and he was a far greater 
personage. Lord Newton, too, has increased in intel- 
lectual stature; he has been personally concerned, 
both as spectator and participant, in the events here 
described; and the experience of forty-five years of 
public life in both Houses of Parliament has given to 
his judgment a maturity and a tolerance too often 
missing in those who write political memoirs. 

The welcome ‘compression into a single volume 
has been achieved by the shortening of the story of 
Lord Lansdowne’s two Viceroyalties in Canada and 
India, which occupied the years between 1883 and 
1894. Happy the Viceroy who has no history; and as 
a Governor-General, Lord Lansdowne was as success- 
ful in the East as in the West. His career as a 
statesman dates from his acceptance of the Secretary- 
ship of War from Lord Salisbury in 1895. 

Lord Lansdowne had two sides to his character, 
one great, and the other, in my opinion, if not small 
certainly not great. As the head of an historic family, 
as a large landowner, as a member of society, he 
played the part assigned to him of a great aristocrat 
with unfailing urbanity and grace. As the leader of 
the Unionist Party in the House of Lords, and as 
Secretary of State for War, he seemed to me to fail 
on critical occasions in courage and the power of 
rapid decision, defects fatal in the troubled times of 
his office. From this criticism must be excepted 
his tenure of the seals as Foreign Secretary, a post 
for which he was obviously adapted, by his French 
connexions and his mastery of the language, though 
I have heard that the safest Foreign Secretary is one 
whose French is, like Lord Grey’s, intelligible only 
to his colleagues. The Anglo-Japanese alliance, 
which we have foolishly denounced to please the 
Americans, was Lord Lansdowne’s achievement, as 
well as the dulcification of French feeling which led 
to the entente, though most people have given to King 
Edward the lion’s share of credit. Lord Balfour, 
however, in a letter to Lord Lansdowne in 1915 
(p. 293), dismissed as ‘‘ a foolish piece of gossip ’’ the 
statement that King Edward had anything to do with 
the entente, adding, ‘‘ so far as I remember, during 
the years which you and I were his Ministers, he never 
made an important suggestion of any sort on large 
questions of policy.” King Edward’s political methods 
were different from those of the philosophic Arthur, 
but they were more efficient, and he wisely kept them 
to himself. 

A biographer is worthless who hasn’t some bias in 
favour of his subject, but I am surprised that Lord 
Newton should praise Lord Lansdowne’s Secretary- 
ship of War from 1895 to 1900. England was dis- 
gracefully unprepared for the South African War, and 


* * Lord Lansdowne. A Biography by Lord Newton.’ Mac- 
millan. 25s. 
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in 1901 we had the unedifying spectacle of Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord Wolseley squabbling in the 
House of Lords as to who was to blame. Lord 
Wolseley accused Lord Lansdowne of neglecting to 
buy or seize Delagoa Bay, the key to the Transvaal, 
as he had advised, and Lord Lansdowne retorted by 
saying that if the Commander-in-Chief had attended 
to his business, troops would not have been thrown 
into Ladysmith and Kimberley. My own impression 
was, and is, that Lord Lansdowne did not read Sir 
William Butler’s despatches, and nobody at the War 
Office thought of asking his opinion. 

After the débdcle of 1906 Mr. Chamberlain thought 
he would restore the fortunes of the Unionist Party 
by hunting out of its ranks the Unionist Free Traders. 
Neither Mr. Balfour nor Lord Lansdowne had the 
courage to oppose this dirty manceuvre, which, 
luckily, was stopped by the avenging power of facts. 
The death of King Edward in 1910, the rejection of 
the Budget by the Lords, and the terrible struggle 
over the Parliament Act of 1911, relegated 
Mr. Chamberlain’s witch-hunting to the oblivion of 
the grave. Lord Lansdowne’s conduct from 
the passing of the Trades Dispute Act in 1906, 
which he was afraid to oppose, to the division on the 
Parliament Bill in 1911, was a series of blunders. He 
advised the Lords to reject the Budget, but lacked 
the courage to stand by Lord Halsbury in opposing 
the Parliament Bill, which deprived the Second 
Chamber of its constitutional powers of revising and 
checking the scrambling legislation of the House of 
Commons. The Duke of Bedford, the head of the 
oldest Whig family in England, and the Duke of 
Norfolk opposed the Bill; but even their example 
failed to screw Lord Lansdowne’s courage to the stick- 
ing point, and he did not vote. The threat of the 
creation of 300 peers was too much for a Whig who 
was apt to think more of his own order than of the 
State. 

Lord Lansdowne’s last public act, when he was 
free from the trammels of office, revealed the true 
courage and nobility of his character. In November, 
1916, when he was still a member of Mr. Asquith’s 
Cabinet, which fell a week later, he addressed a con- 
fidential memorandum to his colleagues on the subject 
of peace. It was smothered in the scuffle for places in 
the new Cabinet. Exactly a year later, November, 
1917, Lord Lansdowne repeated the terms of his 
memo. in a letter to the Daily Telegraph, from which 
Lord Newton gives copious extracts. I agree with 
Lord Sanderson, ‘‘ it was a relief to read the calmly 
‘balanced utterance of the really experienced and 
educated statesman after the wild, vulgar platitudes 
and speeches to a low-class Press with which we 
have been regaled by Mr. Lloyd George and his col- 
leagues.’’ Certainly the language of the letter was 
a contrast to the leading articles and orations of 
the Hang-the-Kaiser and knock-out-blow brand. 
Without dny sentimental gush about peace and 
humanity, Lord Lansdowne calmly bade the Govern- 
ment and his countrymen take stock of their military, 
financial and political position, and ask themselves 
what they thought they would gain by a prolonga- 
tion of the war, and whether any immediate peace 
would not be better than any peace one year or 
two years later. The flood of abuse, editorial, 
anonymous, and ‘‘ patriotic,’’ that poured upon Lord 
Lansdowne was met with the unperturbed conscious- 
ness that in the years to come everybody would admit 
that he was right. I heard some of his relatives in 
my club disputing whether he was a traitor or a 
lunatic. It may be that Lord Lansdowne’s letter was 
too late; and it is certain that if he had published his 
memo. in 1916 it might have succeeded. But does 
not everyone to-day wish that the treachery and 
lunacy had prevailed? 


THE WANDERERS 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


F course the village disapproved. The 
QO gardener shook his head with the most 

uncompromising emphasis; the local farmer 
said, ‘‘ I see you‘ve got help,’ laughed and turned 
his horse’s head away with a world of meaning 
But there are occasions when one feels that the 
village must be flaunted. It is not easy to say why, 
but the Howard family seemed to be just the sort who 
establish an occasion. 

Mrs. Howard was the first of them to dance into 
our ken. She came tripping up our brick path, wear. 
ing her jumper back to front, a little, diffident, 
smiling, shy woman, very sun-tanned, very anxious 
to please. She put it that the Howards had slept out 
all night in the heavy rain and would be glad of a 
cup of hot tea. She did not whine, you understand, 
Oh no, she was brisk, clipped, perky, and yet 
pathetically anxious to please. There were, it 
appeared, Mr. Howard and the child Aubrey. They 
were bringing along the impedimenta in a pram. 

Now it so happened that I wanted a piece of road 
made up, and casual help was difficult to get at the 
moment because the haying had started. It was 
exactly the day for the work after that heavy rain. 
I wondered if Mr. Howard would oblige. She 
beamed, a sunny childish beam, like a French curé 
over a glass of good wine, and away she danced to 
fetch Mr. Howard. Oh, he would be so glad of a 
day’s work. The child Aubrey, with wide eyes and 
sticky fingers—God knows how they had afforded to 
give him sticky fingers—came toddling first, inquisi- 
tive, solemn, plump. Mr. Howard proudly urged 
him forward from behind. Mrs. Howard as proudly 
brought up the rear. You would have said, an 
infant king entering his domain. 

I suppose in America Mr. Howard would be called 
a “‘ live wire.’”’ He was a slim, brown, eager-eyed 
young man, highly strung, palpitating, it seemed, 
to be up and doing. I wonder how such a live wire 
came to be on the road. He was a man you would 
easily have imagined carrying through some great 
enterprise of adventure. Perhaps that is what he 
was doing. 

But in the meantime he fell upon my piece of road 
with a cheerful fury, laughing and lifting his hat 
whenever he saw me, wheeling, shovelling, ramming, 
rolling with a tireless energy. And Mrs. Howard 
meantime hopped from foot to foot, chafing to be at 
work. We found her work to do and she greeted 
each new adventurous occupation, matters of ironing 
and polishing, with a keen bustle of preparation, 
snatching out her handkerchief from her hip, tidying 
up her nose, settling her hair, smoothing her poor 
crumpled dress, and launching forth into the job with 
the enthusiasm of an amateur. And whenever Mrs. 
Howard finished, which was always before we 
expected her to, she blackened the grate. And when 
the sudden showers came on, Mr. Howard rushed in, 
seized some brass or copper pot and _ polished 
furiously. 

Meantime the child Aubrey, still solemn, wide-eyed 
and inquisitive, carrying a chunk of stale cake, 
wandered about the garden followed by the bull- 
terrier, who seemed to regard him as the most doubtful 
of these three doubtful characters. From time to 
time the child Aubrey would stop and consider her 
with even wider eyes and then, without any smile 
or change of expression, he would murmur “‘ Boxer,” 
which, curiously enough, is her name. Boxer would 
sit down and return the solemn appraising stare. 

I began to worry about Mr. Howard as evening 
wore on. He would not stop work. I gave him two 
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shillings on account to get himself a drink and Mrs. 

Howard went to the baker’s and bought bread to 

replace what she had eaten of ours. Eventually, 

I suppose about eight o’clock, Mr. Howard knocked 

off. Then he set up his tent in the garage, an affair 

of two poles, a cord and a blanket, and he decorated 
the walls of the garage with little water-colour 
- drawings. They were torn from his Liber Studiorum. 

They were not on the best paper, because the ruled 
lines of a penny account-book interfere with the 
delicacy of sunset skies; and the soft absorbent paper 
of a penny account-book make the little black birds 
in the sky too woolly in outline. They were views 
he painted by the way, of an evening or at the dinner 
halt. The names of the places were marked and 
the date and the time of execution. They were very 
badly painted. 

In the morning, long before I was up, I heard the 
thud of Mr. Howard ramming and the squeak of Mr. 
Howard wheeling my wheelbarrow. I knew then 
that I should never have the heart to send these 
travellers on again. But what was I to do? I 
cannot afford a staff. Should I sell all I had and 
buy them bread, or exploit Mr. Howard as a tramp- 
artist, in which case the quality of his drawings 
would not matter? I visualized the chatty para- 
graphs. Yes, he would sell, I thought, provided I 
could ‘* get it across ’’ with sufficient frequency that 
he had never had a single lesson and was in every 
possible way totally untrained as an artist. He would 
probably make a big success. I might even persuade 
a countess, who was equally ignorant of art, to open 
his first one-man show in Bond Street. 

I watched the family that day with an anxious eye. 
The child Aubrey, having sufficiently inspected his 
domain the day before, sat quite still now, legs apart, 
the same or a similar chunk of cake in his grasp 
and Boxer lying beside him with a watchful eye open. 
Boxer’s doubt, I could see from the expression of 
that eye, had developed into protection. How many 
years, I wondered, would that companionship last. It 


schooled and finally, I suppose, employed about me. It 
would be jolly for the grate to be so deep-dyed for 
ever. It would make easy days for my gardener to 
have his work done for him, easy days for his decline. 
He would possibly approve in the end. Nobody would 
suffer but my bank-manager and I would invite him 
down to meet the Howards and he would suffer 
gladly. 

But that afternoon I saw that Mr. Howard was 
packing his home on to the pram again. ‘‘ Oh, but 
you can stay in the garage to-night,” I said fear- 
fully. ‘‘ I think we’d better be getting on, Sir,’”’ he 
said; ‘thank you very much.’’ 


“‘T could find you another day’s work,’’ I said in 
desperation. 


““ You’re very kind, sir, but I think we’d better 
be getting on.” 

I paid him, much more than he asked but still 
very little. He did not think his wife’s pottering 
about ought to be paid for at all. The child Aubrey 
kissed us all round, wetly and solemnly. He did not 
forget Boxer. Then he was hoisted into his pram. 
Mr. Howard raised his hat and smiled cheerily, Mrs. 
Howard bowed and they went. The last thing I 
saw of them was the front of Mrs. Howard’s jumper. 
_But we had something to remember them by. My 
bit of road is well made, firm and smooth; and our 
maid has three little water-colours, torn from an 
account-book. And besides that, this morning we 
had a ‘‘ roofer’? from Mrs. Howard. She is very 
cheerful. They are to have some pea-picking in a 
fortnight’s time. ‘‘ Work for all,’’ she says. I 


wonder what the child Aubrey makes of his new 
domain. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


@ The Editor of the Sarurpay Revigw welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, though he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


WELLINGTON’S DEATH-MASK 


SIR,—A contemporary last week published a por- 
trait of two death-masks found at Walmer Castle, one 
being an authentic death-mask of Wellington, the 
other described as that of ‘‘ an unknown man.”’ 

The portrait of the death-mask of the ‘* unknown 
man ”’ is none other than one of the several death- 
masks made of Napoleon by Dr. Antomarchi, the 
Abbé Vignali and one of the British naval officers on 
the station, in May, 1821. The masks were all poorly 
‘‘worked ’’—travaillé, as a French writer puts it—but 
as the author of a light book on Napoleon (‘ Napoleon 
and the Artists ’), my research work necessitated much 
enquiry into such matters, and I am wholly convinced 
that this death-mask of the ‘‘ unknown man ”’ is that 
of Napoleon. To a close and intelligent observer, the 
face—emaciated though it was almost beyond recog- 
nition—in May, 1821, when Napoleon was not quite 
52—as a result of the Emperor’s wasting from cancer 
of the pylorus—bears all the marked characteristics 
of the Ramolini-Bonaparte tribes, and it is well known 
that the features of both parents were admirably 
balanced in Napoleon. 

The Duke of Wellington, it is also well known, 
developed, after 1815, a mania for collecting all kinds 
of relics associated with the Emperor, and this death- 
mask is, without question, one of them, for it is repro- 
duced photographically in some of the very many 
works dealing with Napoleon, but which of them I 
am unable just at the moment to say. I once owned 
a copy of a common enough death-mask of Napoleon 
—price perhaps 10s.—which showed a somewhat com- 
mon and fleshy nose quite inconsistent with one’s 
notion of the aquiline beauty of the Napoleon nose, 
but also, owing to the bad ‘‘ working,’’ shown in the 
portrait of the death-mask of the ‘‘ unknown man.”’ 
Poor Napoleon ! 

I am, etc., 


James R. Grant 
London, S.W. 


SIR,—I do not think Mr. James R. Grant can 
have had a photograph of the death-mask of Napoleon 
in front of him when he wrote that the death-mask 
recently removed from Walmer is ‘‘ one of the several 
death-masks made of Napoleon.’’ The universally 
accepted mask taken by Dr. Antomarchi on the 
day the Emperor died, and after his head had been 
shaved, is in the Musée de l’Armée in Paris. It 
has been constantly reproduced, but I have never 
before seen the statement that several masks were 
taken. The authentic death-mask bears no resem- 
blance to the mask recently removed from Walmer 
Castle. A cast of it may be inspected at Madame 
Tussaud’s. Two excellent photographs are repro- 
duced and much information on the subject given in 
Herr Ernst Benkard’s book, ‘ Das Ewige Antlitz, 
eine Sammlung von Totenmasken,’ Berlin, 1929. 
Mr. Grant’s argument that the Duke of Welling- 
ton, as is ‘‘ well known, developed after 1815 a 
mania for collecting all kinds of relics associated with 
the Emperor,’’ does not support his contention that 
the unknown mask is that of Napoleon, as the mask 
never belonged to the Duke. In any case, I should 
be glad to know what is Mr. Grant’s evidence for 
this well-known mania. The quest, to judge from the 
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Duke’s collections preserved intact at Apsley House, 
seems to have been almost entirely unsuccessful. 
I am, etc., 
GERALD WELLESLEY 
11 Titchfield Terrace. 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 


R. L. STEVENSON AND PSYCHIC RESEARCH 


SIR,—In a not unkindly review of my ‘ African 
Winter,’ your representative speaks as follows: ‘‘ It 
throws a curious light upon the spiritualist’s treat- 
ment of evidence to learn that Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle informed an audience that R. L. Stevenson 
was the Secretary of a Psychic Society in his early 
days because ‘ in one of his first letters to me he 
addressed me as ‘‘ dear fellow-spookist.’?’’’ Your 
reviewer goes on to say that what Stevenson 
meant was that we were both members of the Society 
for Psychical Research. As a matter of fact, Steven- 
son was hardly ever in England after the foundation 
of the S.P.R., and it is very unlikely that he was 
ever a member, but he was undoubtedly the Secretary 
of a society called, if I remember right, the Psycholo- 
gical Society in Edinburgh University, which investi- 
gated such matters long before the S.P.R. was heard 
of. The inaccuracy does not lie with me. 

I am, etc., 
ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 

Hotel des Indes, 

The Hague, Holland 


EAST AFRICA 


SIR,—Your editorial article, in your issue of 
October 19, gives on the whole a very fair critical 
summary of the situation in East Africa. But it 
does something more. 

In the concluding paragraph it is remarked too 
briefly that the native there may in time ome 
‘* a valuable customer ”’ instead of remaining ‘‘ a 
mere instrument of labour.’’ Quite so. That is the 
point to which repeated attention should be given. 

The native will not become that without the most 
judicious policy of protection throughout a long 
transitional period. Now you decide that the 
measures. of protection must be taken by one 
authority over the whole area, thus giving your sup- 
port to the original Hilton Young proposals. But, 
unless Sir Samuel Wilson, who was sent out to see 
how local opinion could be reconciled to the Hilton 
Young scheme, is wholly deceived, it cannot be 
reconciled without substantial modification of the 
scheme. If it is not reconciled, what chance is there 
of the successful operation of the scheme? Local 
opinion is going to count for more and more, not 
less, in East Africa. We must take account of it, 
and secure its co-operation, if we are to achieve real 
progress. 

I am, etc. 


‘* IMPERIALIST ”’ 
W.C.2 


CONTINUITY IN FOREIGN POLICY 


SIR,—In a recent issue a correspondent pointed out 
in a letter that ‘‘ continuity ” is a term by no means 
always applicable to British foreign policy. Another 
instance of change from this ‘‘ continuity ’’ policy 
is afforded by the case of Palestine, whose destinies 
have been so much in the limelight during the past 
two or three months. 

Most people—and not least the famous Colonel 
Lawrence—know that our earlier promises to the 
Arabs were nullified by our later promises to the Jews 
(national home, etc.) as embodied in ‘‘ The Balfour 
Declaration ’’ of 1917. A fact that does not seem to 
have been realized is that this Balfour Declaration was 
only made possible by the Russian Revolution of 1917. 
A Tsarist Russia in the ascendant at that time would 
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never have permitted such a scheme in Palestine 
in the sense at least of allowing a British ‘‘ mandate 
over that country—and, of course, Tsardom as a 
Protector of Jewry would have been ‘ laughable ” 
and unthinkable. 

In the same letter the correspondent talks of the 
Palestine mandate as ‘‘ poppycock ’’—and no wonder! 
For many writers talk of our mandate as derivi 
from the League of Nations. This is cant. Our Pales. 
tine mandate was conquered ‘‘ by the sword” and 
is held by the same weapon, and the League of 
Nations can do nothing but engage in a little harmless 
talking about it. If this ‘‘ mandate” were not 
“* poppycock,’’ we should not now be sending to 
Palestine a committee (to enquire into the recent 
troubles there) composed entirely of Englishmen. 

I am, etc., 
J. C. MacGrecor 


SAXON ”’ OR ANGLO-SAXON ”’? 


SIR,—I was much interested to read in your issue 
of last week a letter from a correspondent taking 
exception to the use of the word Saxon as applied to 
the ancestry of our race. If we must persist in 
supporting this myth, then let us by all means give it 
its proper name and call ourselves Anglo-Saxons. But 
why do either? It is a delusion to suppose that we are 
descended purely from Anglo-Saxon stock. Professor 
Madariaga, in a recent discussion of the origin and 
character of the English people, suggested Teuto- 
Iberian as nearer the truth. This seems to me to be a 
much better shot, though still unnecessarily wide of 
the mark, than Anglo-Saxon. Certain it is that our 
origin is not wholly Germanic, and I have never been 
able to understand why this false attribution should 
have persisted so long and almost unchallenged by the 
bulk of our historians. 

I am, etc., 


HERBERT FOorSTER 
Maidstone 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


SIR,—What is the correct form of ‘‘ Governor- 
General ’’? The hyphen is omitted in the Wellington 
Despatches (Edition 1837), but appears in the Sup- 
plementary Despatches (1858). Lord Curzon, who 
should have known, omitted the hyphen in his last 
book on the Governors General. 

I am, etc., 
R. G. Burton 


[The general rule seems to be to print it with a 
hyphen. This is the method ordained by ‘ Chambers’s 
Dictionary,’ ‘ The Concise Oxford Dictionary ’ and 
Author and Printer.’—Ep. S.R.] 


THE THEATRE 
MUSICAL EVENINGS 


By Ivor BROWN 


Canaries Sometimes Sing. 
Theatre. 

Symphony in Two Flats. By Ivor Novello. New Theatre. 

Heat Wave. By Roland Pertwee. St. James’s Theatre. 

Belle; or What’s the Bother? By Ernest George. Stage 
Society. 


[format was a time when farce was the most 


By Frederick Lonsdale. Globe 


formal of the dramatic methods, but our age is 
contemptuous of regulation and Mr. Lonsdale’s 
success is typical of our taste for the fun that is way- 
ward and inconsequent. His charades of the cock 
tail class derive their humour from audacity of phrase 
and from the retort discourteous; the comedy of bad 
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manners is no novelty, but Mr. Lonsdale is unique 


in this: none has ever presented worse manners in 
better clothes. There is radiance in his rudeness and 
the creatures of his plays have the gift of a glittering 
gab. Abiding qualities and all that we call character 
they do not largely own. In his new piece, for 
instance, in order to keep the game going for another 
act, the man who begins as an incomparable sheep 
suddenly grows claws, develops sharp eyes, and 

unces like the lynx. But we are not in the least 
disturbed. We never expected consistency in a 
Lonsdale character any more than we believe that 
Mr. Lonsdale knows how his play will end when he 
starts to write it. 

The ornithological symbolism so dear to Ibsen and, 
indeed, to all dramatists whose pens are inditing 
of pretty birds and fine feathers, finds a gentle echo 
in Mr. Lonsdale’s title. It is possible to be happy 
in a cage, but Mr. Lymes, the popular dramatist, was 
not happy, although the work of his brain brought 
him abundance of bird seed. He liked a quiet life 
in the lounge-hall manner; his wife preferred capital 
to Home Counties and fussed over the latest growth 
in poets and dancers. A week-end party consists of 
this unrestful pair and the Meltons—an equally ill- 
matched couple. Ernest Melton—during the first two 
acts—appears to be the finest conceivable deposit of 
good English dullness; like any native egg or sirloin, 
he carries the national mark all over him. He has 
married what the Americans calf ‘‘ a chorine,’’ who 
comes from Streatham and brings with her an accent 
and a common sense whose national marks are 
obviously French. Will not like turn to like? Silly 
guest to silly hostess, playwright to player? Of 
course. So the foursome proceeds to haver and to 
hover over the brittle surface of the tenth command- 
ment and through its brilliant absurdities ‘I do not, 
propose to follow it. In any case, I have forgotten 
exactly what occurred, but I vividly remember the 
persons engaged. The players, it should be said, are 
Miss Yvonne Arnaud, Miss Mabel Sealby, Mr. Ronald 
Squire and Mr. Athole Stewart. They do their best 
to prove that four’s a company and that Mr. Lonsdale 
has not provided short measure. But the temperature 
of the house did fall during the third act, and I think 
the play would be better for some signs of architec- 
ture and a new wing of personality. It may, however, 
be reasonably argued that each of these players is a 
host in himself. It is unnecessary to say any more 
about Miss Arnaud and Mr. Squire as experts in touch- 
and-go raillery; they have ceased to abide any critic’s 
question. Miss Sealby’s lady of fuss and pose was 
delicious and Mr. Athole Stewart can surely have 
built nothing better than the pyramid of serene 
stupidity and excellent intentions which is Mr. Melton. 

Mr. Ivor Novello is a generous dramatist. He 
gives the public three hours of smiles and tears and 
pays respectful obeisance to what they call in demo- 
cratic oratory ‘‘ the ’ole gamut of ’uman emowtion.’’ 
He is industrious, ingratiating, and, within his limits, 
omnicompetent. Like Mr. Coward, he writes, acts, 
and composes. His new play begins in an estate 
office, where two parties are bargaining about studio- 
flats in Chelsea. One is a bourgeois lady who wants 
to be Bohemian and have parties where they sit on 
the floor; the other is a musician who wants to be 
bourgeois, have no parties, and work sitting on a 
chair. The playgoer looks forward to an evening 
of awful encounters and to a party at which the bour- 
geois lady (adorably played by Miss Lilian Braith- 
waite) takes the charming composer (Mr. Ivor 
Novello) by the scruff of the neck, cries, ‘‘ You hate 
the floor seats—we love them,’’ and compels him to 
a carpet-session of sweet Port and sour Chianti. 
Mr. Novello, however, disappoints us of this spectacle.: 
He keeps the two families separate. Upstairs the 
composer and bride (surely she qualifies for that 
darling caption of the evening papers ‘“ girl-wife ’’) 
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grow poor together; he goes almost blind at the 
piano, for there is a rich friend in the background 
who has some right to the wife since he pays all the 
bills. Composer, failing alike in sight and in a great 
competition for a prize symphony, makes a fit subject 
for a duly emotional Ivor-Novelette, with the actor- 
author doing finely in both functions. Downstairs, 
Miss Braithwaite is endeavouring to land a consider- 
able and plutocratic specimen of New Zealand trout, 
with Miss Viola Tree causing considerable disturbance 
of these matrimonial waters. Miss Tree’s part, that 
of a grubby, gauche, artistic lady with a passion for 
physical jerks and parallel bars, provides some excel- 
lent comic interludes; the part is full of slapstick, but 
the actress is better than her business and hits off a 
really brilliant cartoon of the slovenly Bohemian 
of the Prousty-and-frowsty order, one using 
the beer jug more often than the basin of 
water. In short, this play can be recommended as an 
inclusive entertainment and as an honest-to-goodness, 
value-for-money article. 

The music in Mr. Pertwee’s play is of corks pop- 
ping, epigrams crackling, passion sizzling, punkahs 
flapping and tom-toms (or their equivalent in Khota) 
moaning in the compound. The heat-wave is meteoro- 
logical and emotional, the cause of its latter phase 
being one Dawltry, a prosperous planter, industrious 
heart-breaker, and highly alcoholic decoration of the 
Empire’s far-flung bottle-line. Handsome Mrs. 
March has a heavy and hearty English husband who 
might be described as a gigantic kitchen-midden of the 
Public School Spirit. To see him for a moment is 
to be a life-long sympathizer with every form of 
Swaraj. Within her ken is Mr. Dawltry, who 
combines in his whisky-sodden person the attributes 
of two dramatic schools, behaving like the misunder- 
stood cad-saint of every melodrama and talking like 
a Wilde prodigal who has bought a passage to India 
in a fit of absent-mindedness. Result: stirring even- 
ing during the heat-wave in Mr. Dawltry’s bungalow 
where two ladies and one husband call on him after 
dinner. The heat is so terrific that one is reminded 
of Mr. Jingle in the West Indies. Rage. Revolver. 
Man down. Man not so down. Man up. Explana- 
tion. Cad-into-Sahib. Calmer air. Passages home. 
The result is a good enough entertainment of the 
East-of-Suez, peg-and-punkah, blaze-up-in-the-bunga- 
low persuasion with brilliant performance by Mr. 
Herbert Marshall and excellent aid from Miss Ann 
Todd and Miss Phyllis Neilson Terry. 

The first venture of the Stage Society’s new season 
was a mouth-organ sonata. Mr. Ernest George 
guided us East of Aldwych and introduced us to what 
the lyricist described as a fair old, rare old, rickety 
rackety crew; the said crew was making much ado 
about Belle’s virginity. Belle was keeping company 
with a flash gaol-bird and the worst was feared. In 
the end she turned out to have left an extremely 
rough house at home in order to be a diligent wage- 
earner and rather better than gold. The values of 
this simple matter were limited to its atmosphere of 
unstinted abuse and its richness of vocabulary. The 
programme contained a large East End glossary, 
which was apparently so popular that the very early 
arrivals snatched a dozen copies each and left the 
reasonably punctual with none. Unprovided with this 
aid to understanding I, none the less, was able to 
gather that what is wrong with the poor is poverty, 
overcrowding, loud voices, and abominable intolerance ; 
that underfed bodies produce dropsical tempers and 
under-sized homes breed over-sized vitality. The 
acting was on the whole too self-consciously Cockney 
to be interesting. Everyone semed to have exclaimed 
off-stage, ‘‘ Streuth, ere gows, ah’ll put it acrorst 
’em’’ and let fly accordingly. Far the best major 
performance came from Mr. Melville Cooper, whose 
mask of sallow, urban sloth was superb, and Miss 
Sydney Fairbrother filled in her corner perfectly. 
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MUSIC 


VALUE FOR MONEY 


HERE are two methods of selling goods with 
profit. One is to charge about four times what 
they are worth. Then the price will attract the 
very rich who confound quality with costliness, and, 
whether it is a book, a cheese or a frying-pan, will 
buy only the most expensive of its kind. The other 
method is to produce a really fine article and sell it 
cheaply, that is to say, at a price which gives the 
purchaser good value for his money. This can only 
be done when sales are large, because it is impossible 
to make a profit on, say, a hundred six-cylinder cars 
at £300 each, whereas ten thousand at the price 
will bring in a nice return upon your capital. 

This little excursion into elementary economics is 
prompted by recent events in the concert world. 
For there, too, the principle enunciated above holds 
good. Quite a lot of people pay high prices for 
concert tickets, simply because, the prices being 
high, they imagine that the concert will be goo’. 
They will even pay a guinea a stall to hear a fledgling 
violinist or an elderly and short-winded prima dontz 
at the Albert Hall, although if Sir Thomas Beecham 
offered them music of the same quality (which is 
unthinkable) at one-and-elevenpence-halfpenny a box 
(which would be about its true value), the noses of 
these same people would at once tilt skywards. 

On the other hand, it is equally evident that if 
you offer really first-rate music at prices within the 
reach of anyone likely to be capable of appreciating 
their quality, then you will find, like the mass-pro- 
ducer. of good cars, that there is no difficulty about 
selling the seats. The difficulty is that, with the 
existing concert halls in London, there are not enough 
seats to make concerts at such prices commercially 
possible. For the Albert Hall may be ruled out of 
account when serious music is under consideration. 
We have, therefore, had to suffer under the. compro- 
mise of paying a great deal more than the fair price 
for concerts which would only be improved in quality 
by more expenditure on rehearsal and prohibitive 
prices for the seats. The only way out of the impasse, 
which is not peculiar to London, is a subsidy, whether 
public (as in Germany) or private (as in America). 

Mrs.. Samuel Courtauld has perceived this and, 
with an unselfish enthusiasm for the enjoyment of 
others less fortunate than herself, has assumed the 
réle of fairy-godmother to the lovers of music who 
want the best but cannot afford to pay for it. Need- 
less to say, her wand is of gold and must weigh a 
good many more pounds than most people would care 
to lift. Her reward has been the instant success of 
her scheme. An announcement in the programme of 
her first concert on Tuesday stated that the seats 
allotted to the Concert Club for the whole series have 
been fully subscribed, and there are only a few single 
tickets, not obtainable at the reduced rates, available 
for the remaining concerts. In the circumstances the 
only thing to do is to duplicate the concerts, so that 
twice as many people may hear each programme. 
Unfortunately, it is not possible to do this during 
the present season, and, in order that arrangements 
may be made for next year, potential subscribers, 
especially those of small means, are asked to communi- 
cate with the Secretary of the Concert Club at 20 
Portman Square. 

It must be understood, however, that tickets at 
the reduced rates are available only to students, mem- 
bers of musical clubs and various social organizations, 
through whom they must be purchased. Single seats 
can be bought only at the full price, which is still 
considerably less than that charged for any other 
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orchestral concerts in London, excepting the ‘‘ Proms.” 

If there was ever any doubt as to the quality to be 
expected at these concerts, it must have been remo 
on Tuesday evening. By engaging Herr Arthur Schna. 
bel and making up the programme of two concertos 
with a symphony between them, Mrs. Courtaulg 
showed that there is to be no lowering of the stan. 
dard of art to the demands of a popular taste, which 
is, after all, only the figment of a concert agents 
imagination. Would the public, especially that public 
to which these concerts are particularly addressed 
a public which may be imagined as spending its other 
evenings at the talkies, at dirt-track races and all the 
other exciting and highly advertised circenses of the 
day—would that public stand a concert consisting of 
nothing but the G major concerto by Beethoven, the 
G minor symphony by Mozart and the D minor gon. 
certo by Brahms? It is a little difficult for the 
hardened concert-goer, to whom these works are 
familiar, to put himself in the place of a novice faced 
with these masterpieces all at once for the first time 
in his life. Fortunately, such is the compelli 
quality of music interpreted by an artist of great 
personality that the difficulties, which normally 
prevent even those who have technical knowledge and 
experience from comprehending a great work of art 
at once, recede into the background overshadowed by 
the conspicuous beauty of the performance. There 
was no question that on Tuesday night Herr. Schnabel 
achieved this conquest over the most unsophisticated 
member of the audience. You could feel the concen. 
tration of attention upon the music, and you could 
gauge its effect from the manner of the applause and, 
above all, from the lack of applause at the wrong 
moments, 

What, then, are the qualities which make a per- 
formance by Herr Schnabel such a fine experience ? The 
first is the spaciousness of his interpretation, which 
gives their true stature to the noblest imaginative 
creations in the art of music. Secondly, there is the 
extraordinary range of emotional expression which 
he compasses within. the immense limits of that 
spacious conception of the work. And these varieties 
of emotion are not in conflict with one another, hut 
contribute each its own share to the indivisible whole. 
Yet again—and this is the key to Herr Schnabel’s 
greatness—the expression is always impersonal, being 
related not to the pianist’s own feelings but to the 
emotional experience embodied in the music. It is 
almost as if the composer were speaking in person, 
so completely does Herr Schnabel identify himself with 
intimate thought of Beethoven or of Brahms. It is 
a paradox that a man of such intensely strong per- 
sonality can so sink his individuality in that of 
another that nothing seems to stand between us and 
the music. 

Besides this central fact, the details which contri. 
bute to the general result are relatively unimportant. 
One could expatiate indefinitely on the subtleties of shade 
in tone and phrasing, the beauty of texture in which 
the composer’s thought is clothed, and the technical 
execution which never obtrudes itself as virtuosity. 
I shall cherish especially the memory of the solid tone 
in the unaccompanied solo-passages in the first move- 
ment of Brahms’s concerto, and the beautiful answer, 
quiet almost to muteness, of the pianoforte to the 
coarse upbraiding of the orchestra in Beethoven's slow 
movement. 

Dr. Malcolm Sargent and the London Symphony 
Orchestra were in complete sympathy with the pianist. 
Herr Schnabel is not the man to treat a concerto by 
Beethoven as a work for pianoforte solo with orches 
tral accompaniment. The work is seen as a whole, t 
which every instrument must contribute its prope 
share, This was nobly done, and recognized at the end 


when Herr Schnabel, who is not given to paying cot 
ventional compliments, invited the orchestral players 
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to share in the ovation which greeted him. It is 
impossible to assess any work of art in terms of money, 
especially when it takes the form of musical perform- 
ance, which abides for no more than a passing 
moment, but it may be accepted that this concert 
did indeed give value for money. 


H. 
ART 
FOR CONSCIENCE’ SAKE 
By WALTER Bayes 
Sculpture. By Eric Kennington. Paintings. By John 
Armstrong. Leicester Galleries. 
Watercolour Landscapes. By Edward Lear. Howard Gallery 


(28 Museum Street). 


UNNINGLY devised, this conjunction of the 
(Crore of the two artists showing at the Leicester 

Galleries! If not for the work of the latter, 
then for one or other of the phases of the work of 
the former artist, the critic should surely be able to 
express admiration, if he be a logical critic and 
conscientious. For, in a sense, they make shift to 
cover between them the moral alternatives open to 
the artist: if one bears himself not rightly the other 
must. 

Now, apart from the question of admiring this or 
that picture, or carving, there is much in the char- 
acter of Mr. Kennington that must command respect. 
His early paintings (of the war period and just before) 
were examples of the narrow piecemeal realism which 
we may roughly describe as ‘‘ English pre-Raphaeli- 
tism,”” and which does seem to be in some sort a 
national product to which our serious youth are con- 
stantly inclined to revert. I think, for my own part, 
that it is only with some accidental admixture, as 
in Millais’s ‘ Supper’ picture, that this manner of 
approach produces a really fine painting. As a rule 
the grit and determination of these artists is brought 
almost to nought by their intellectual failure to grasp 
the fundamental conditions of painting. Mr. Ken- 
nington’s early work seems to me to conform to 
type in this respect, but it would be absurd not to 
recognize how great was the determination and 
driving power he brought to the business of paint- 
ing; nor is it to be argued that these are not artistic 
qualities. They are artistic qualities of great 
value. There are here two drawings of that period— 
(heads of soldiers over life-size, uncatalogued)—which 
bear witness at once to the sustained effort of this 
period of objective drawing and to the artist’s lack 
of insight into the larger spacial relations which 
underlie the detailed modelling of a head. Slowly, 
as it appeared to the onlooker, Mr. Kennington 
became aware of this weakness, and in a burst of 
enthusiasm for a more cubist mode of thought threw 
over an elaborately acquired talent and, mainly, I 
think, to break with habits of hand, started again in 
another medium. Here also we must do justice to 
a courageous and virile temperament-—meet for the 
arts in that respect, at least. 

And yet, looking at his sculptures, I find them, for 
the most part, heavy in their avoidance of delicate 
telations. As though from being too conscientious 
in his elaboration of detail he were now too con- 
scientious in his insistence on simplicity. In one 
small bronze only, ‘ Fulfilment’ (3), I find a sim- 
plicity not without elements of subtlety. The figure 
of a young woman tossing her baby aloft conveys 


an amusing suggestion that her recovered slimness 
(at least, adequately rendered) is for no small part 
the occasion for rejoicing. On the whole it is not very 
clear that Mr. Kennington is so naturally a sculptor 
as a painter. He has only approached sculpture more 
by way of his intelligence than he did painting. 

I suggested just now that it was mainly to break 
with habit that he made the change. But is this, 
perhaps, untrue? There is also the greater demand 
for science which painting makes in the man who 
approaches it from the cubist point of view. If he 
acted in avoidance of this demand, and if my reading 
of his character be a just one, we may look before 
long to a return of Mr. Kennington to painting, and 
probably an interesting return. There was a picture 
of Cactus at the second British Empire Exhibition 
which was powerful and full of promise. 

In the meantime, if whichever way he may turn 
we still jib at Mr. Kennington as a trifle woodenly 
conscientious, here is Mr. John Armstrong, who 
surely obeys no law but that of Theléme—or would, 
at least, confess to no other obedience. As a modern 
artist once put it, when I enquired why she had done 
something in a picture: ‘‘ I don’t want to know why 
I do things. I think one should try to be spon- 
taneous.’’ One understands that state of mind, but 
spontaneity is a shy nymph and eludes such obvious 
pursuit. Mr. Armstrong’s genealogy might roughly be 
expressed as by Chirico-Braque—the latter element 
being sometimes sufficiently in evidence largely to 
redeem the pictures by ensuring that at least the 
bouquet, the choice of colours employed in the design, 
had a certain structure. In No. 16, ‘ Cleopatra,’ 
this well-chosen gamme, allied to a rather beautiful 
technique and areas not without interest as abstract 
pattern, make together an agreeable decoration. In 
28, ‘The Archangel,’ a good set of colours are 
again well laid in a technical sense. In this work, or 
the ‘ Musical Machines,’ 16 and 26, we have the Chirico 
programme of sweeping, under the plea of making an 
imaginative design, a jumble of incongruous images 
which are expected to mingle in your brain by virtue 
of meanings which you have come to associate with 
this or that shape. What relation has this 
particular and no wise cherished fragment of our 
conscious memory with other souvenirs of the less 
inspired imitators of Picasso? None surely, but that 
both are examples of decadence which may have 
seemed extreme till Chirico, the perfect Chifonnier, 
made both seem pure by comparison. 

In some of these paintings, as with rather more 
measure in Mr, Paul Nash’s ‘ Northern Adventure,’ 
at the London Group, we have something of the 
character of the ‘‘ perspectives’’; no, rather the 
guying of perspective, which is to be found in some 
of the Pompeian decorations, and, of course, it is a 
characteristic of the human mind periodically to recoil 
from too much reasonableness and take a delight in 
nonsense. Moreover, there is often a public which 
temporarily finds refreshing the particular kind of 
nonsense evolved. ‘‘ Et ta scer,’? and ‘‘ Get your 
hair cut ’’ may still, for all I know, touch the springs 
of merriment in the elderly. As a rule, however, 
each generation declines to bubble at the nonsense 
either of its predecessors or successors. I fail to 
find Mr. Milne as amusing as Lewis Carroll. I 
recall my elders gravely assuring me that Lewis 
Carroll was but a feeble imitator of Edward Lear. 
Broadly speaking, the artist who addresses himself 
to the making of nonsense has such success as 
attends him who draws pictures on the beach. The 
apparent exceptions are perhaps not really makers 
of nonsense but artists using it as a disguise. I 
admit I do not believe in the superiority of Lear 
over Lewis Carroll, but then were the books of the 
latter really nonsense—any more than, say, ‘ The 
Shaving of Shagpat,’ though, even with ‘ The Shav- 
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ing of Shagpat,’ I am not quite sure how time has 
behaved. 

And now precisely at the Howard Gallery is a 
collection of water-colours by Mr. Edward Lear, and 
they are not in the least nonsensical, but the perfec- 
tion (in the best examples) of logical accomplish- 
ment. Clearly, the man who was sufficiently tired 
of verbal reasonableness to make a cult of nonsense 
did not feel the same about the logic of form, and 
this not because he was inexperienced in the latter 
world for his work has great and, indeed, amazing 
scholarship. It is rather, I think, because words in 
their obvious applications have been rather hard 
worked and the more elastic possibilties of colour 
so largely unexplored that we feel the irresponsible 
‘* messing about ’’ with the latter to be the sign of 
a trivial mind. 

And, meantime, if conscience the wet blanket for- 
ever threatens the flame spontaneity, it probably does 
not matter in the long run. I remember—no! it 
was before my time, but I recall older men telling 
me of a painter of traditional methods who, when 
his friends criticised his pictures in the making, used 
always to murmur complacently: ‘‘ It'll all come 
right in the glazing.’’ 


BROADCASTING 


IR OLIVER LODGE lifted a curtain, discover- 
Sis for us behind it the retiring shade of Joseph 

Swan. The word Ediswan has screamed at us 
from hoardings for many decades. Now, at the 
fiftieth anniversary of electric lighting, it is useful 
to be reminded of the early rivalry of Edison and 
Swan at the first exhibition of an electric lamp, 
a rivalry transformed later into a combine. It is as 
well, also, that we should be reminded that it was 
Swan who invented the incandescent filament lamp, 
a marvellous step forward. The effect of this dis- 
covery can be gauged when one considers the dismal 
state of darkness in which people lived, as Sir Oliver 
Lodge says, at the time of Swan’s birth, and the 
‘‘easy luminosity’? we now enjoy. Another of 
Swan’s activities—his part in the invention of arti- 
ficial silk—is extremely interesting in view of its 
present outgrowth. 


* 


Whatever place the present crammed concert- 
season may make for itself in history, one event can 
never go unchronicled: the Delius festival. So far 
matters have gone smoothly, and seldom has feeling 
in a concert-hall been so strong as at these extra- 
ordinary occasions when an eagerly attentive audience 
has listened, in the presence of the stricken composer 
himself, to this music. The B.B.C. has had its 
share in this festival and paid its homage to Delius. 
Fortunately for us much of the music has been broad- 
cast, and the concert given by the Corporation on 
the 18th, with a programme containing some of the 
finest works as well as two first performances, was 
worthy of so remarkable an event. Delius (he will 
forgive us for speaking of him tout court, for clearly 
he is already among the immortals) knows now what 
his country feels about him. It is a good thing that 
audiences outside these concert-halls have been able 
to experience the full charm of his genius. 


* 


It will be an agile Mr. Lowes Dickinson who can | 


sum up in one talk the vast number of views con- 
tained in the Monday talks by celebrities. His final 


gathering together of all the loose threads will be 
by no means the least interesting entertainment of 
the series. Mr. H. G. Wells provided plenty of 
thoughts to be followed out. His was the most peda. 
gogic talk to date; one felt that one was sitting under 
a dominie while he expounded theories biological 
psychological and philosophical. He made himself 
as a person more real to me than any of the other 
speakers had done with their selves. The constant 
reference to ‘‘ H. G. Wells ’’ was a little tiresome 
but it had an undeniable effectiveness. There was a 
message in all this, though what exactly it was | 
cannot instantly put into a few words—possibly 
because Mr. Wells put it into so many. The final 
sentence, in which he expressed the wish to be able 
at once to turn the apparatus round and listen-in to 
our discussion of ourselves (and of him), seemed to 
point to continued interest in humanity if only to find 
out how soon individuality may be merged in the 
immortal soul of the race. 


* 


Next week the following will be broadcast. (London 
and Daventry unless otherwise stated.) Sunday; 
Song recital by Olga Haley. Monday: J. B. §S. 
Haldane’s Point of View. Tuesday: Mr. Vernon 
Bartlett on ‘ London, Washington and Geneva’; A 
L.G.O.C. washing machine operator on his night's 
work; ‘ Michael ’—an adaptation from Tolstoy by 
Miles Malleson (5GB). Thursday: Miss E. C, 
MacLeod on Articulation Difficulties (‘ Parents and 
Children’ series); ‘Mr. Robert Meyrick on Florence 
Nightingale (Bournemouth). Friday: Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s Point of View; Mr. E. B. Powley on Emily 
Bronté (North of England). Saturday: Dr. Robert 
Forgan, M.P., on ‘ What is Wrong with Scotland?’ 
(Scotland). 


ConpboR 


LITERARY COMPETITION—191 


Set By GERALD Barry 


We offer a First Prize of Three Guineas and a 
Second Prize of One Guinea for a Ballade in lamenta- 
tion over the repeated successes of certain SATURDAY 
competitors, with the refrain: 


But give the other chaps a chance. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 191). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, November 4. The results will be announced 
in the issue of November 9g. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 189 
Set sy T. Earte WELBy 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for an epitaph, in not 
more than six lines of rhymed verse, on a Film 
“fan.” The epitaph must have relevance to that 
main passion of his life, and not be simply such as 
might be inscribed for any deceased person. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a set of the six 
most plausibly fatuous questions put by a popular 
newspaper to six of those whom it would regard as 
leaders of contemporary English thought. The 
names of those leaders should be given at the outset. 


REPORT FROM MR. WELBY | 


1894. When Bankers have the adventure of deal- 
ing with authors, they create a terrible thing called 
a Suspense Account, and the resulting situation is 
exactly that which Wilde said existed when reading 
the mystery stories of James Payn: ‘‘ the suspense 
of the author becomes intolerable.’’ In judging this 
competition I put all but twelve entries into suspense. 
The others were good enough to tax the judge’s 
wits. Trying to simplify the task, I deducted marks 
from those which contained only a passing reference 
to the ruling passion of the deceased, though this 
meant penalizing some things otherwise good. Next 
{and 1 hope this was fair) I enquired whether the 
competitor had made the most, on his or her own 
lines, of the contrast between the terrestrial and the 
celestial or infernal lot of the film ‘‘ fan,’’ and marked 
down those who had not, The survivors of these 
tests I judged as best I could. If any are aggrieved, 
I cannot blame them. There was very little to choose 
between them. 

To be commended are: H. W. Williams; A. M., 
with his excellent hope for the deceased : 


That no celestial law may bar 
In excelsis—Gloria ; 


D. C. T.; Herne Williams, with his multitude of 
ingenious allusions to famous films; Oddd, who was 
equally ingenious in the same way; A. W. Cooke, 
who sent in 


She thrilled at sack and looting, 

At scenes of strife and gore. 

Now, far from Wild West shooting, 
She dwells beside that shore 

Where Gibsons cease from Hooting, 
And Toms can Mix no more; 


and Pasteque, who was happily inspired to: 


The Passing Show he loved, the Shifting Scene; 
You trace it 
Even in his name—Novello Fairbanks Greene. 
O place it 
Among the unfixed Stars which might have been: 
Hic Jacet. 


Then there were Alice Herbert, with an idea as 
always though this time just not completely scoring 
in expression of it; M. Betts; C. P. S.; Beltane; 
D. A. B., with a very good though not strictly 
relevant opening; Non Omnia, with his brilliant 
suggestion of ‘‘ the General Release ’’; Halcyon, with 
the excellent couplet : 


For when Death's close-up came to him 
There was a film before his eyes ; 


Lester Ralph, always in the forefront whatever the 
competition; N. B.; E. B. Beauman; A. Roy ; 
A. J. P.; James Hall, with no less than three meri- 
torious entries. 


The nearest runners-up were: H. C. M., graceful 
as usual; T. E. Casson, with: 


Who once beheld the stars and all their pride 
Of life in their mimetic orbits ride 

Rests in this cave with Sleep the filmy-eyed. 
Eternal night shall wrap that poppied brow. 
Let him awake not ever. "Tis enow 

To dream of stars that gem Igdrasil’s bough ; 


T. P. with: 


Here lies Augustus Jones, queued up to see 
The Silent Drama of Eternity ; 


Little Billee. 

In view of rather poor entries in 1898, I recommend 
three prizes for 189a—the first to Francis Watson, 
the second to Valimus, the exceptional third to the 
ever resourceful and concise W. R. Dunstan. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Content to gaze and worship from afar, 

He hitched his wagon to a silent star. 

The gods bequeathed the star a voice—she spoke; 
At her first words the wagon-traces broke. 

Now in celestial kinemas he hears 

The phototonic music of the spheres. 


FRANCIS WATSON 


SECOND PRIZE 
This man in film-struck folly would 
Dream, as he walked, of Hollywood; 
But on his last and fatal walk he, 
In musing on the latest talkie, 
Provided (with the local traffic) 
A feature for the Gaumont Graphic. 


THIRD PRIZE 
Flick-stars he gazed upon and held his breath. 
“* Hold on! I’ll shoot you in the act,’’ said Death. 


W. R. Dunstan 


189s. The entries for this competition call for 
little comment. (Most competitors perceived that, 
according to the popular papers, the same few people, 
thrust there heaven knows how, are authorities 
on every issue, as if ‘‘ Beachcomber’s ’’ naughtiest 
and wisest joke had come dreadfully true. I mourn 
the absence of Miss Nuthall, however. Pantarei’s 
proposal to ask Mr. Arnold Bennett whether tennis 
should be played in braces was in a class by itself. 
C. L. T. was good with the enquiry whether the 
two sexes are likely to merge into one. Commenda- 
tion is due to James Hall; J. M. Oldfield; Bébé; 
T. W. Lamont. 

I can award only one prize, to Jas. J. Nevin. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 
Lord Dewar: Does Prohibition lower the spirits? 
Ivor Novello: Will the ‘‘ Talkies’’ raise the tone of 
the Kinema? 
Lord Birkenhead: Should Pedestrians be licensed? 
H. G. Wells: Should the payment of rates and taxes 
be made voluntary? 
G. K. Chesterton: Do Poulterers play the Game? 
G. B. Shaw: Are Dark Widows Fair? 


Jas. J. Nevin 


POETIC INJUSTICE 


We regret, O Mr. Morton, 
All our dreary prose and verse. 
You had caught us rather shert on 
Inspiration, neat and terse. 


Yours has been a scurvy fortune; 
Stony ground—Yet must you rake. 

Ours is much the fairer portion; 
We may pass by Mr. Thake. 


Casualty oF Crass 188 
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S it not time something were done about the 
[ riseses, the ’eighties, the ’seventies, to redress 

undeserved misfortunes? It will be retorted that 
a good deal has been or is being done. But what 
is achieved by an isolated reprint or a stray redis- 
coverer’s article? The one is lost to view in the mass 
of new books, the other forgotten in a week or a 
month. Now, if I had influence, I should appeal 
to men of letters to undertake or encourage some- 
thing more systematic. I would have them educate 
their masters, and I would urge them to do so in 
their own interests as well as in altruistic concern 
for the fame of their predecessors. It is not whole- 
some that a publisher should be free to walk about 
London without being asked why he allows such 
and such fine books issued by his firm years 
ago to remain out of print or available only in 
unworthy editions. Can the authors of to-day con- 
template with equanimity the adoption of a similar 
policy towards their works? Assuredly, they can- 
not; but unless publishers are now persuaded to act 
otherwise, that is the policy they will still follow 
when the writers of to-day are Back Numbers. 


* 
* * 


I am not to be understood as assailing publishers. 
For the publisher’s main concern is necessarily with 
new books, not with those published by his firm long 
ago, unless those happen to be steadily selling classics 
and notable sources of income. The publisher is 
preoccupied; he is often unaware of the survival of 
a loyal remnant of those who applauded a book 
decades ago or of a revival of interest in some 
influential quarter; and oftenest of all, he is not the 
man who accepted that book and does not personally 
care about it. If there existed some loose organiza- 
tion, including authors, reviewers, and enlightened 
booksellers, the members of which could give pub- 
lishers reasons for reprinting fine books that have 
been allowed to drift into oblivion, the publishers, 
as a rule, would be found responsive. 


* 
* * 


There are experts with bibliographical knowledge, 
and with what rarely accompanies it, critical taste, 
whose help could be secured. For example, as 
regards the ’nineties, there is Mr. A. J. A. Symons. 
Many of the best-known literary journalists would 
co-operate. And there are at least three London 
booksellers who can judge of the market for reprints 
of the sort in mind, besides at least two others in 
the provinces. Thirty or forty persons in earnest 
about it would suffice to start the movement, and 
thereafter there would be no lack of casual assist- 
ance. But in the absence of a movement, single 
outcries will not avail. Of that I will give proof. 


* 
* * 


Admitting that I lack influence, I may claim to 
have made up for it in the special case by persistence, 
and I have done everything I could think of to 
redirect attention to a minor masterpiece of prose 
pastiche, a book vividly entertaining for any educated 
reader, ‘ The New Lucian ’ of H. D. Traill. Whether 
technically in print or not, there is not a new copy 
of it to be had on the shelves of some of the largest 
booksellers in London. It is stone dead. To say 
that it could not be revived is to imply that the 
reading public is entirely composed of people who 
cannot discern shining merits obscured by no strange- 
ness or difficulty. It is sheer nonsense. There are 


not ten thousand people for the book, but there are 
quite enough. 


Then look at the reputations of some writers of 
fiction. So far as I know, most of the few volumes 
of short stories written by Mr. Frank Harris are in 
print, but his reputation is left quite absurdly below 
his merits. The six best of his stories equal in excel. 
lence the six best of any writer in English. But do we 
find stacks of his volumes in any bookshop? We do 
not. It would be a surprise to find more than one 
copy of ‘ Elder Conklin,’ or ‘ Montes ’ or ‘ Unpath’d 
Waters’ in the average bookshop. Then there are 


‘the short stories of Frederick Wedmore; one of them, 


‘A Chemist in the Suburbs,’ deserves a place in 
every anthology of short stories. Are they in print? 
Perhaps; but it is years since I saw a volume of 
them anywhere on sale or advertised. Mr. Cunning. 
hame Graham is in print, and an admirable effort 
has just been made to bring the pick of his stories 
before a larger public; but all of us who write are in 
some degree to blame that the general public has not 
been coerced into reading him. 
* 


To say that the public cannot be coerced is an 
easy way of escaping from our obligations, and I, 
for one, will do every little thing I can to stop up 
that way. We know that the public is continually 
coerced into buying and rejoicing over all sorts of 
material things, even into believing in the most pre- 
posterous news from nowhere about life here and 
hereafter. Why is it impossible to coerce it into 
buying books that either did not sell on their first 
appearance or have ceased to be ‘“‘ a paying line” 
now? I say, buying, deliberately: I do not say, 
reading, still less understanding. My concern is not 
that the contemporary general public should have 
‘*a good time ’’ with books of the recent past, or 
of the present, for that matter. The function of the 
general public of any age, in regard to literature, 
is simply to enable good books of the past to be 
carried over, and good books of the present to be 
written, for the enjoyment of a body of readers which, 
a minority by the census of any year but a vast 
majority over a long period of time, cares for 


literature. 
* 


* * 


I am not a democrat; and, indeed, when a man in 
a railway carriage once spoke to me of democracy, 
I threatened to pull the communication cord and 
report him for indecency. But even on democratic 
grounds there is a strong case, for the reason given 
above, for coercion of the public in the interests of 
literature. There is also an economic case, since 
not even Mr. Ford has given employment to so many 
persons as Shakespeare has done. Get a good book 
revived, or started, and it will, in some instances, 
create more employment than any Government Bill 
has ever done. So will a bad popular book? Not 
so. For the bad popular book suddenly ceases to be 
needed by anyone. Take a long enough view, over 
centuries, and Donne is a better employer than Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox. 


* 
* * 


But it is idle to expect that the general public 
can be coerced about books of the present until it 
has been reduced to servility about the recent past. 
A firm of furniture makers very intelligently presses 
its goods as ‘‘ the antiques of the future ’’; but that 
would help it little if the public had not already been 
browbeaten into adoration of antiques. We must 
force people to look back before we can expect them 
to look forward. The successfully revived dead book 
of a generation ago is the strongest argument for 
belief that a commercially still-born book of to-day 
may some day matter, and deserves its chance. 
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REVIEWS 
STEr” 


By Epwarp SHANKS 
Back Numbers. By ‘‘ Stet.’ Constable. tos. 


T is a delicate task to estimate here the work of 

a colleague, of one of whom I may truly say that 
he and I on many occasions stood back to back in 
these pages, one moreover who has found not only 
his pulpit but also his texts in the Saturpay REVIEW 
itself. Nevertheless, I am persuaded that this book 
is of much more than parochial interest and, think- 
ing so, am emboldened to say so, even here. There 
shall be no affectation of judicial indifference (in 
which, in any case, no one would believe) but only 
an assertion that I am one of ‘‘ Stet’s”’ admirers. 

I have often wondered, while reading his weekly 
article, how far his identity was revealed by his 
manner and by his range of interests to other readers, 
Of himself, he here tells us explicitly little. We are 
informed that : 


The other writings of ‘‘ Stet,’’ issued under his patronymic, 
fall into two classes: the announced but so far unachieved, 
and the remaindered. The two classes will eventually be 


amalgamated, in the latter category, when a Retrospectus will 
be issued. 


So we have the one concrete fact that he is the 
author of other books, but we are not told what 
books they are. Nor is he, strangely in so conver- 
sational and confidential a writer, prodigal of those 
little asides about himself and his own affairs which 
might assist in placing him. He does once tell us 
that a friendly schoolmaster, ‘‘ horrified by my indis- 
criminate wallowings in post-Tennysonian poetry and 
pre-Restoration drama,’’ prescribed a course of 
Richard Jefferies. But that, given the width and 
nature of his reading as here displayed and the 
known traits of schoolmasters, might almost have 
been surmised without assistance. For ‘* Stet ”’ 
must have begun reading very young. 

Yet, though one could not give him a name from 
any concrete clue to be found in these pages, one 


could form from them, I think, a very fair notion of 


a mind and a character. He is, in the first place, 


Mostly moved 
To love the lovely that are not beloved. 


But unlike many critics of the same disposition, he 
does not lose his head over the neglected writers 
whom he champions. To him a talent of the second 
order remains a talent of the second order, no matter 
how often it has been so declared, whether in words 
or by the more inflaming method of silence. But 
his interest in talents of the second order is one of 
the most characteristic things about him. Here he 
displays with the exactitude and the tenderness of 
the field-naturalist such figures as Gordon Hake, 
W. J. Linton and Thomas Ashe. None of them is 
a great poet, nor does ‘‘ Stet’’ attempt to make 
such a claim for any of them. But he knows that 
each of them has written good poems, and he pro- 
duces evidence of this with the delicacy and dis- 
crimination which go so far towards making the 
mind of the reader properly receptive. Even those 
half-forgotten authors in whom he can find nothing 
to quote with praise attract his attention if any- 
thing in their personalities or their fame promises 
interest. His sketch of W. G. Wills, who was once 
a famous dramatist (besides being a cousin of Oscar 
Wilde), is the essence of all that anyone now could 
wish to know about a man who was nevertheless a 
Prominent figure in his own day. 

I have said that ‘‘ Stet’’ does not exaggerate 
the importance of the smaller figures. This carries 


with it, almost without saying, the fact that he is 
able to approach the greater figures in the same 
sensible but appreciative way. He is not impressed 
by reputations either one way or the other. If the 
underrated do not move him to exaggeration, 
neither do the overrated, or even the long justly 
rated (perhaps a severer test), move him to minimiza- 
tion. And, with that cool eye of his, he goes 
through the works of the admittedly great as dis- 
criminately as through those of the unrecognized. 
A poem by Rossetti, which has not received sufficient 
praise, has just the same chance at his hands as 
one by Thomas Hake that has never had any praise 
worth mentioning at all—and so has a poem by 
Oscar Wilde, which had had, one would think, more 
than enough praise. 

The secret of ‘‘ Stet ’’ is to be discovered, I fancy, 
in connexion with that early reading to which I 
have already alluded. He has the most enviable 
combination of gifts—an inexhaustible appetite and 
a discriminating palate. He can never have enough 
of good literature, but it must be good, and there- 
fore since his youngest years he has ranged far to 
find it, and does not care where he finds it so long 
as it satisfies him. The field he covers in this 
volume has, of course, been kind to his gifts. He 
was supposed to be at any rate loosely bound to 
writers whose names once appeared in these pages, 
or should have done, and that means a period whose 
byways have not yet much wakened the exploring 
spirit We are beginning to have a systematic 
knowledge of the thickets of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and a few critics are already 
pressing into the eighteenth. But alongside of 
these researches goes a wholly delusive if natural 
feeling that we know all there is to be known about 
the nineteenth. ‘‘ Stet ’’ has gone exploring in the 
streets round our own homes and has found blooms 
as unexpected as any that blow in the Indies. 

There is one quality in him, perhaps not uncon- 
nected with his refusal to be influenced by reputa- 
tions, which I hardly know whether to praise or to 
blame. He speaks of these articles as ‘ table- 
talk,’’ a description deserved by their easiness and 
lack of affectation. But one sometimes has the feel- 
ing, in reading them, that he is talking to himself 
and prefers it to be so. But for this I should have 
compared him to Edmund Gosse, whose persuasive 
happiness of phrase he frequently equals and whose 
erudition (I think) he often surpasses. About Gosse, 
however, there was perpetually something of the 
seraphically academic. It pleased him to be what 
Mr. Frank Harris used to call a ‘‘ professor.” 
(‘‘ Poor Cetewayo, best and bravest of men, but 
intellectually a Professor like the rest of them,’’ will 
give the context better than anything that Mr. Harris 
actually wrote). Now there is no harm in a little 
of the lecturing tone in criticism. Even though 
Gosse lectured always with the ironic smile ready to 
break out the tone lent weight to what he had to 
say. ‘‘ Stet’’ seems often, or even usually, not to 
care whether you attach any weight to his remarks 
or not. This is what has occurred to him, and when 
he has expressed it the matter is at an end so far 
as he is concerned. He does not even say to him- 
self that if you do not like it, it is your own fault: 
he does not care whether you like it, or him, or 
anything else. The method has its own strength but 
also its own weakness. A spice of authority, possibly 
even of calculated bullying, lends a flavour even 
to table-talk. ‘‘ Stet’’ is a thought too amiable. 
Readers are stubbornly bovine beasts, all of them, 
and it is possible for the critic to leave them too 
much under the impression that what he has said 
is only his fun. I do not wish that ‘‘ Stet ’’ should 
become pedagogical or dictatorial. Perhaps what I 
am trying to say can be best conveyed by quoting 
his own remark on ‘ Trilby’: ‘‘ The book would 
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have been better for a little more salt and pepper, 
which are not unpleasant, and patchouli, which is.”’ 
There are dishes which can be the better for a little 
of something which is in itself unpleasant (only a 
very little) and this is one of them. I have said 
that ‘‘ Stet’ is a thought too amiable: perhaps I 
should have said that he is a thought too modest. 
It sounds wrong as criticism of one who discourses 
in unbuttoned fashion on what has pleased him in 
literature, but I am convinced that it is right. It 
is said that one drop of tincture of iodine (no 
beverage taken by itself) improves a dish of mussels. 

Before I close I must say something about the 
‘* persuasive happiness of phrase ’’ on which I have 
already remarked. It is a remarkable gift, and no 
habitual critic of recent times that I can think of 
has possessed it to the same extent as ‘‘ Stet,’’ with 
the sole exception of Edmund Gosse. It is the gift 
of calling favourable attention to the thought by 
the extraordinary neatness of the wording. I find 
it in ‘‘ Stet ” in phrases like his reference to ‘‘ those 
Russians for whom life is a paralytic’s project of 
movement.’’ But there is one sentence which has 
captivated me and with which I must end what has 
been, I own, rather a hearty cheer than a review. 
He says of Peacock that ‘‘ it is at the dinner-table, 
with few at it, and at that happy stage when men 
recall the most memorable of their vinous experiences, 
that the eulogy of Peacock should be uttered,’’ and 
he adds, ‘‘ indeed, I am ending this utterly inade- 
quate tribute to go out and honour him elsewhere.’’ 
So I too: but I must wait a little while until I can 
do it in ‘* Stet’s’’ own company. 


TWO ROYAL LIVES 


King George V. By Sir George Arthur. Cape. 
10S. 

Princess Mary, Viscountess Lascelles. By Evelyn 
Graham. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


IR GEORGE ARTHUR’S previous literary work 

has given him access to many sources of informa- 
tion which have not as yet been published, and it may 
be presumed that his present volume has not been 
undertaken without at least the tacit approval of its 
illustrious subject. There certainly is not a word in 
it which oversteps the limits of good taste or which 
could shock the extremest manifestation of ‘‘ our loyal 
passion for our temperate Kings,” though the author 
has wisely avoided the easy lapse into mere adulation. 
His work professes to be a sketch or a study rather 
than a formal biography. It seldom trenches upon 
even the permitted limits of the personal and the inti- 
mate, and aims rather at giving the reader a com- 
prehensive account of the King’s education, his train- 
ing after he became heir to the throne, and the way 
in which he has performed the multifarious duties 
thrust upon him by the fierce political struggles which 
followed close upon his accession and the war 
-with its arduous aftermath. This task is excellently 
performed, and Sir George Arthur’s detailed and vivid 
description ofi the King’s career up to date leaves little 
to be desired. 

Some readers will perhaps find the most entertain- 
ing portions of this book in the glimpses which it occa- 
sionally gives behind the scenes of Royalty. There 
is an amusing mixture of maternal solicitude with 
autocratic insistence in Queen Victoria’s discussions 
with the future Edward VII as to the education of his 
sons. She demurred strongly, it seems, to his wise 
decision to send them both to the Britannia as naval 
cadets, on the ground that they might form acquaint- 
ances who would be undesirable friends in later life. 
When the two young cadets begged to be attached 
to the Naval Brigade which was expected to see 
service in the Boer War of 1881, the Queen felt bound 
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to protect them against ‘‘ useless and unneces 
exposure ” in a cruel civil war—*‘ for so it is,” she 
wrote, ‘‘ the Boers being my subjects, and it bei 
a rule that Princes of the Royal Family ought not to 
be mixed in it.” 

Incidentally, we learn that Queen Victoria protesteq 
in vain against the title of Commonwealth bej 
given to the union of the Australian states. She 
identified it with Cromwell, and “ only yielded the 
point when it was submitted to her that Common. 
wealth and Dominion bear the same meaning, and that 
the former title had historical associations quite apart 
from the great regicide.” That King George V has 
inherited his grandmother’s strong will, though only 
on rare occasions does he think fit to exercise it, ma 
be seen from such a story as that of the invitation for a 
Royal Garden Party sent to the Soviet Embassy jp 
1918: ‘‘ The King, on hearing of what had unhappily 
happened, said—and said very plainly and very rightly 
—that the Garden Party was his private concern, that 
no invitation was to be sent to Chesham House, and 
that the officials who had blundered must make the 
best job they could of the bungle.’’ With all the 
Sovereign’s ability to show himself ‘‘ every inch a 
King,’’ many humble people who have had the 
privilege of coming under his personal notice are well 
aware that his most marked characteristic is the warm 
though not exuberant humanity which, as Sir George 
Arthur well says, has often delighted the soldiers who 
have ‘‘ seen their King strolling into the new cook- 
house, the battalion’s pride and joy, or bending over 
a bench in one of the new vocational schools, or 
climbing up the stairs to present himself as a visitor 
at the door of a married quarter.” 

Miss Graham’s authorized life of Princess Mary is 
specially notable for its fresh and simple accounts of 
child-life in the Royal Family. The most cynical old 
bachelor can hardly fail to be softened by the picture 
of the Prince of Wales, at the age of four, saying to 
his nurse about the new little sister, ‘‘ That baby really 
gets on my nerves,”’ side by side with the later pictures 
of the toddling Princess carrying a large half of 
every present of sweets or fruits to ‘* David,” and 
of ‘‘ David” at Mary’s behest climbing a tree to 
replace a bird’s nest which a younger brother had 
*stolen. A full account is given of Princess Mary’s 
later life and of her admirable public activities; but 
the author is happiest when she recurs to nursery 
annals in a second generation. 


THE GENTLE ART OF WIRE- 


PULLING 
The Apologia of an Imperialist. By W. A. S. 
Hewins. Constable. Two Volumes. 42s. 


4 oe two portly tomes contain a complete and 
painfully detailed account, not only of the 
public life of their author, but also of the Tariff 
Reform movement from the days of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain down to the last Imperial Conference 
three years ago. In these circumstances they will 
doubtless be of the greatest value to that over-worked 
individual, the historian of the future, but we doubt 
whether many of the readers of to-day will feel 
tempted to wade through them. Had Professor 
Hewins compressed his autobiography, and_ the 
account of the movement with which he has been so 
closely associated, into one volume, it would have 
made interesting and instructive reading, but the 
lengthy extracts from his diary are likely to repel 
even the most serious student of politics. Backstairs 
intrigue in retrospect is neither edifying nor amusing, 
and of the pulling of wires the author is evidently a 
past master. 

It is quite clear from these pages that Professor 


Hewins and his friends have deliberately refused to 
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face the fact that the British electorate, rightly or 
wrongly, does not favour -full-blooded Protection. 
However, at the two General Elections fought upon 
this issue—those of 1906 and 1923—the author denies 
that the case for tariffs was adequately presented, 
and that it was his firm conviction that even taxes 
on food were practicable is illustrated by the fact 
that in 1907 he told Mr. Balfour that the Corn Duties 
would be the easiest to pass. It is one of the weak- 
nesses of the economist that he never allows for a 
man having any other interest than his pocket or 
his stomach, and when the campaign against Home 
Rule was being launched, Professor Hewins appar- 
ently thought that popular indignation against it 
could best be roused by proving the unsoundness 
of the financial part of the scheme. Such being the 
case, it is significant that in all his long political 
career the author has never won a contested Parlia- 
mentary election. 

In spite of their length these volumes contain little 
that is new. It is quite obvious that Professor 
Hewins knows all the details, for example, of the 
resignation of Mr. Balfour from the leadership of 
the Conservative Party, and the election of Mr. Bonar 
Law in his place, but he tells the reader nothing that 
has not been said a hundred times before. Instead 
of lifting the curtain upon the inner history of the 
events in which he has played so prominent a part, 
the author is content to fill page after page with 
accounts of interviews with forgotten statesmen in 
connexion with problems that have long since ceased 
to matter; and it is a curious fact that in these dis- 
cussions it is almost always Professor Hewins who 
was right, and the others, especially Mr. Bonar Law, 
who were wrong. 

In short, this book is but another example of the 
danger of publishing in an autobiography the diary 
entries of years before. Written, in a large number 
of cases, at the end of a long and tiring day, they 
inevitably bear the imprint of an intolerance and 
asperity that is often quite alien to the diarist’s real 
nature, and give the impression that he considers 
he has passed his life as the one sane man in a 
wilderness of fools. Such is likely to be the fate of 
Professor Hewins’s, and he will have only himself to 
blame. Throughout his career both his patriotism 
and his sincerity have been unquestioned, and there 
are few men in politics who are more highly esteemed 
by friend and foe alike; but by publishing this book 
he has done himself less than justice, and runs the 
risk of being confounded by posterity with the Tad- 
poles and the Tapers of his age. 


SHORT LIVES OF GREAT MEN 


More Biography. By E. Clerihew Bentley. 
Illustrated by G. K. Chesterton, Victor 
Reinganum, Nicolas Bentley, and E. C. 
Bentley. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


HEN at school some of us were pestered with 
an odious and sanctimonious volume of didactic 
heroics called ‘ Short Lives of Great Men.’ At 
a slightly earlier date two brilliant pupils of a more 
liberal academy were doing the job of august bio- 
graphy for themselves. Mr. Bentley, who was then 
““E. Clerihew,’”’ wrote his ‘ Biography for Begin- 
ners,’ while he and his illustrator, Mr. Chesterton, 
were still at St. Paul’s. It has taken the pair a 
long time to renew the effort, but they lead off with 
a quatrain and a picture as good as any of the 
originals in its directness of statement, shading off 
into the most delicate agnosticism : 
George the Third 
Ought never to have occurred. 


One can only wonder 
At so grotesque a blunder. 


This standard can hardly be kept up all the time, 
but another monarch is sweetly handled : 

Henry the Eighth 

Took a thuctheththion of mateth. 

He inthithted that the monkth 

Were a lathy lot of thkunkth. 


The Muse is well disposed of : 
Dante Alighieri 
Seldom troubled a dairy. 
He wrote the ‘‘ Inferno ” 
On a bottle of Pernod. 
While on the subject of art and diet, Milton is 
finely discussed : 
The digestion of Milton 
Was unequal to Stilton. 
He was only feeling so-so 
When he wrote Il Penseroso.’’ 


Of gold, the poet writes: 


Mr. Henry Ford 
Had a little secret hoard, 
To which he would add a dime 
From time to time. 
But zeal for the cause will make us quote the entire 
book, from which unruly type of reviewing we must 
desist. But not before we have transcribed the 
Browning lines and complimented all the illustrators : 
On one occasion when Browning 
Saved a debutante from drowning 
She inquired faintly what he meant 
By that stuff about good news from Ghent, 

This book, the obvious Christmas present for all 
concerned with wit in line and lines, has an intro- 
duction and an index which are as good as the 
contents. Inevitably we quote: 


Trop, de, openness to suspicion of being 
(‘ King John ’) 
Rumpty tiddledy umpty ay, refrains such as eschewment of (Poe). 
It is all as good as that. 


A FIGHTING SOLDIER 


Memories of Four Fronts. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
William Marshall. Benn. 21s. 


IR STANLEY MAUDE, on whose death 

General Marshall succeeded to the command of 
the forces in Mesopotamia, had already advised the 
authorities at home that ‘“‘ as a fighting soldier he 
left nothing to be desired.”” Readers of Sir William 
Marshall’s modest, self-explanatory volume will 
agree that no designation could be happier. His first 
thought was always to get to grips with the enemy. 
He was so thorough a thruster that his lack of staff 
experience—for which he frequently expresses an inno- 
cent regret—could easily be made up by the competent 
members of what used to be called his ‘ family.” 
In a characteristic introduction Sir Ian Hamilton 
explains how that lack of experience was _ not 
Sir William Marshall’s fault, but an outcome 
of the antiquated ideas of the War Office. In the 
South African War, Captain Marshall’s native ability 
and pugnacious temperament carried him from 
commanding a company of mounted infantry to 
leading a movable column of several thousand men, 
and he was rewarded with a double brevet But as 
soon as the war was over the authorities sent him 
back to command a company for another ten years 
—just as after the late war one could meet one’s old 
Brigadier wearing three stars, and find that he was 
grateful for having got a company to command in 
his own regiment. There are, no doubt, some reasons 
to be urged for this method of dealing with good 
fighting material—reasons which Sir Ian Hamilton 
handles with relentless satire. After all, when the 
test of real war was again applied, Marshall’s 
personal qualities again swiftly carried him to the 
front. He was by this time a substantive Lieutenant- 
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Colonel commanding a battalion of Sherwood 
Foresters in India. Within a year he was command- 
ing a brigade in Gallipoli, and within three years he 
was commanding a whole Expeditionary Force. To 
this extent it may be justly said that merit brings 
promotion, even under the system of the War Office. 

Sir William Marshall is not embittered by the 
thought of the ten years wasted in his life; perhaps 
he would say in his secret heart that regimental duty 
was as good a preparation for his future career as 
he could have obtained in staff work. One thing it 
taught him, at any rate, as appears from many pages 
of his recollections. That is that the first duty of 
the successful commander is to see to the comfort 
and health of his men. Among the praises which 
he gives to Maude, whom he idolized as the finest 
type of British officer and gentleman, a high place 
is given to the fact that he was ‘‘ always and deeply 
concerned for the welfare of all under his command.’’ 
All who have served under Sir William Marshall 
will cordially agree that the same thing may be said 
of him, and that in it lies the secret of the uniform 
devotion which his troops showed for him. 

The four fronts described by Sir William Marshall 
are France, Gallipoli, Salonika and Mesopotamia. His 
straightforward, concise narrative, based on the 
outstanding things that have clung to his memory 
rather than on contemporary letters or diaries—and 
therefore perhaps more wisely selected than might 
otherwise be the case—is diversified by a quantity of 
outspoken criticism. He is_ especially severe 
on the bad, or rather non-existent, staff-work 
of the Gallipoli campaign. In a single page of 
remarks on the first landing in April, he sums up all 
that whole volumes have been written to prove about 
that ghastly and gallant failure. ‘‘ From the very 
start the magnitude of the task had been seriously 
underestimated and the preparations for it had been 
sketchy to the verge of folly.”’ 

As a set-off to the incompetence of the politicians 
who planned the Gallipoli campaign and the staffs 
who should have prepared it, Sir William Marshall 
is eloquent on the splendid fheroism of the troops 
who saved it from being the most costly of fiascos. 
Indeed, one of the most engaging traits of his hard- 
bitten character is his capacity for enthusiasm about 
the various units which he has commanded. He tells 
us how in 1914 he marched down to the Bombay 
Docks ‘‘ at the head of one of the finest battalions 
in the British Army and therefore in the world.’’ 
The 8th Division, in which he went to France, was 
“*a very fine one.’’ When he was promoted Major- 
General at Gallipoli this chief thought was one of 
regret at having to leave the 87th Brigade: ‘‘ I was 
fully aware of my own limitations and considered 
that command of the finest Brigade in the British 
Army was good enough for me.’? When promoted 
Lieutenant-General, he was again ‘‘ extremely sorry 
to give up command of a magnificent Division.” 
And finally the Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force 
comes in for a similar tribute: ‘‘ The morale of the 
Force was something wonderful, its will to conquer 
magnificent, and no march was too long, no task too 
great and no hostile position too strong for it to over- 
come.’’ 

Perhaps we may think of the old adage, ‘‘ Like 
master, like man.’’ It has apparently not occurred to 
Sir William Marshall that the secret of his satis- 
faction with each of his commands was that it soon 
came to reflect the character and will of its com- 
mander. He tells us that his scheme for training was 
to insist on three essentials—Discipline, Shooting, 
Marching—and to worry about nothing else. When 
we add to this his contagious pugnacity, his indomi- 
table will to conquer, and his sedulous care for the 
comfort of his men, it is not difficult to understand 
why he always found his commands so eminently 
satisfactory. 
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PROFESSOR BURY 


A Bibliography of the Works of J. B. Bury, 
Compiled with a Memoir by Norman H, 
Baynes. Cambridge University _ Press, 
10s. 6d. 


R. NORMAN BAYNES appears to have done 

his work faithfully and well. Of the biblio. 
graphy, it can only be said that it seems to be 
amazingly complete. It comprises three hundred and 
sixty-nine items, and its minute accuracy is suggested 
by the inclusion as one of these of the late Professor 
Bury’s signature of a joint letter to The Times, 
The memoir is candid and sympathetic, and not 
uncritical. It is written by one who has dis- 
tinguished himself in similar fields of historical 
research to those in which Bury’s greatest work was 
done, namely in Byzantine history, or, as according 
to Bury we should be careful to say, later Roman 
history. Even to those who had some notion of the 
scope of Professor Bury’s learning, the record must 
bring astonishment. When Bury was ten years of 
age a Professor of Greek confessed that he was 
unable to puzzle Bury about Greek grammar. Before 
he was twenty he was studying Sanskrit, Syriac and 
Hebrew at Géttingen. Later in life he acquired 
Russian and Hungarian. At Trinity College, 
Dublin, he obtained a double first in Classics and 
Philosophy, a Fellowship, at the age of thirty-two 
was Professor of Modern History, and at the age 
of thirty-seven combined with it the Regius Pro- 
fessorship of Greek. Later, of course, he was 
Regius Professor of Modern History at Cambridge. 
Perhaps the most astonishing thing of all is his 
co-operation, when still an undergraduate, with 
Professor Mahaffy in an edition of the Hippolytus, 
and the terms in which the latter spoke of his 
collaborator. 

Mr. Baynes thinks that Bury’s work on the later 
Roman empire will rank as his greatest achieve- 
ment. It is for specialists to say. But Bury’s con- 
tributions to learning were so vast and so numerous 
that no one can appraise them all. Apart from the 
great edition of Gibbon and very numerous papers, 
there is the ‘ St. Patrick,’ ‘ Freedom of Thought,’ 
and ‘ The Idea of Progress.’ Bury had his weak- 
nesses and they were not slight. He was not a good 
ecclesiastical historian; his analytic was greater than 
his synthetic power. He remained, perhaps, what he 
had always been, a prodigy. As Oscar Browning 
put it, he was the good boy who would never leave 
his books. A youthful appearance went with what 
in some ways was a youthful temperament. An an 
examiner at Oxford for the History school he passed 
time at a viva composing Latin sapphics on the 
appearance of the women students which he passed 
to Sir Charles Firth. In the history of historiography 
he will be commemorated as a strict adherent of the 
scientific school. In this place it may be noted, 
fitly, that Professor Bury was for some years a 
contributor to the SaturpAy REviEw and, without 
question, one of the most learned. 


A CISTERCIAN WONDER BOOK 


The Dialogue on Miracles of C@sarius of Heister- 
bach. Translated by H. von E. Scott and 
C. G. S. Bland. 2 Vols. Routledge. 36s. 


"IRACLES, especially medieval ones, have a 
value and interest for us even when we are 
unable to accept the authenticity of some of their 
details. Miracles are never futile; the one thing we 
can be sure about in a miracle is that it was needed 
to satisfy the demand of the people for justice, or to 
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assure them of some threatened doctrine. That a 
man who was hanged should be miraculously kept 
alive for days because he was innocent may seem 
inconsequent to us, but the same man who tells 
us of it also tells of a German noble who casually 
remarked one day that he would hang the first man 
he met, and did so. 

In this dialogue we have at least twa 

hundred stories of miracles, contemporary with 
the writer or recent, told simply and directly together 
with a commentary on the incidents of a monastic 
life written before 1222 in the form of a dialogue 
between a monk and a novice. Its author, Cesarius, 
was a boy in 1188 when the Cardinal Bishop of 
Albano preached the Crusade in Cologne; he joined 
the Cistercians in 1199 at the abbey of Heisterbach, 
became master of the novices and, later, prior; 
and died about 1240. His book gives us a picture 
of his age, the days of the Crusades and of the 
Coming of the Friars, which bears the stamp of 
truth; if any of the details are erroneous, the 
author casts the blame on his informants—and he is 
scrupulous in giving his sources. In it we have 
unimpeachable evidence of the state of the Cistercian 
order in the Rhineland, and it comes out very well, 
though the avarice for which Walter Map attacked 
it is still present under the gentler name of prudence. 
Their life was austere, their fare was black bread 
and pease, made tolerable by three condiments—long 
nightly prayers, hard daily toil, and no alternative 
food. 
Dr. Coulton has made a full study of this side 
of the work in his ‘ Five Centuries of Religion’ and 
we need not insist on it, but the secular life of the 
time deserves some attention. It was commonly said 
that no German bishop could be saved; they were as 
cruel and oppressive as their brothers the lay nobles, 
the priests were, many of them, corrupt, the 
merchants and tradesmen were usurers or dishonest— 
such are the commonplaces of moralists, and not 
without foundation. The Crusades took away a 
certain number of the fiercer part of the people; we 
have the story of a quarrelsome man who wished to 
join the Cistercians but was persuaded to go and fight 
the infidel instead. Another side of the Crusades is 
shown by the fact that one of the relics at 
Heisterbach was part of the loot of St. Sophia in 
the sack of Constantinople by the Crusaders; this 
one was given by Henry of Ulm. 

We have all heard of the enormous crowds 
who took the cross when Crusades were 
preached; Czsarius lets us into the secret of 
what happened to the cross-wearers when the 
fnthusiasm had cooled down, and, incidentally, 
into how the Crusades were financed. Gottschalk, a 
rich peasant of Utrecht, took the cross with his 
neighbours because he could not help it. But when 
the Pope’s dispensators came round in turn to collect 
the money for dispensation of the vow from those 
too old, or infirm, or poor to go on Crusade, master 
Gottschalk, protesting he was a very poor man, got 
a dispensation for five marks, though his neighbours 
certified that he could easily have paid forty. He 
used to sit in the taverns and boast, ‘‘ You fools are 
going to cross the sea and waste your substance and 
run into all kinds of dangers, while I, for the five 
marks I paid to redeem my vow, shall stay at home 
with my wife and children, and get as good a 
reward as you.’’ A black horseman who came by 
night carried him off for a sight of the torments 
that awaited him. It is to Cesarius also that we 
are indebted for that story of the Albigensian Crusade 
which has left the most lasting memory, of Arnold, 
Abbot of Citeaux, afterwards Bishop of Narbonne, 
who ‘is said to have replied,’’ when asked at the 
taking of Beziers how to distinguish between Catholics 
and heretics: ‘‘ Kill them all, for the Lord knoweth 
them that are His.’’ 


NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HarTLey 
The Young Man. By Stephen Potter. Cape. 


7s. 6d. 

Adolphe 1920. By John Rodker. Aquila Press. 
Is. 

The Emperor’s Tigers. By Valentine Dobrée. 
Faber and Faber. 6s. 

The Tapestry Room Murder. By Carolyn Wells. 
Lippincott. 7s. 6d. 


AVID VOCE has gone down from Oxford, but 

mentally he remains an undergraduate. Exactly 
what that condition implies I cannot say, even after 
reading Mr. Potter’s book, which is designed to 
illustrate it. In Voce’s case it was a mixture-of the 
most opposite characteristics, of diffidence and self- 
confidence, of introspection and observation, of tact 
and awkwardness, of censoriousness and self-criti- 
cism. He was preoccupied with himself and yet 
far from being an egoist, for everyone he met and 
everything he noticed left a slight but distinct and 
exquisite record on his_ sensibility. To use a 
horrible but convenient expression, he was always 
‘* reacting,’’ always testing and comparing new im- 
pressions, always trying to see the drift of a random 
thought, and establish its relationship with Know- 
ledge. He had no patience with what he called the 
modern commandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt experience.’ 
Indeed, his habitual attitude of persistent criticism 
and enquiry insulated him automatically from experi- 
ence; he did not feel its fascination, he preferred 
to entertain ideas. The moment an idea or a fact 
struck him, he wanted to understand and put it into 
a category. His notion of duty was to be mentally 
alive. To the calls of his temperament and the 
affinities of his nature he paid little heed. 

He is, in many ways, a being of Mr. Aldous 
Huxley’s fancy, ‘‘ an exquisite instrument, infinitely 
second-hand,’’ dehumanized, a man without a tem- 
perament, a martyr to self-consciousness. From this 
lack of temperament arose a defect which he 
deplored: he could get on with people, but could 
not establish a direct relationship with them; he 
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modified himself to .uit his idea of them and their 
idea of him. Even when at last he tires of walking 
tours and intellectual intercourse with his friends, 
and falls in love with Lydia, his mental curiosity 
is hardly at all appeased. We leave him very cold 
on the beach (Lydia was sketching his torso: they 
were both very modern), thinking of all the books he 
would read when he settled down: a life that did 
not consist in education was still unthinkable to 
him. 

All this makes David sound a prig, but he was 
not. He was very much in earnest, and his sense 
of humour had its limitations. He (or his creator) 
falls into the modern failing of noticing too much, 
and of trying to find exact language for the many 
half-formulated thoughts that hurry through the mind, 
and for the scarcely realized impressions that brush 
against the senses. In his anxiety to extract the 
full flavour of living, he loses all sense of propor- 
tion and the instinct for rejection and selection which 
is one of the most precious gifts of the senses. He 
devotes a graphic paragraph, for instance, to describ- 
ing the inrush of his bath-water; of a good violinist 
he says: 

It seemed to Voce that the man was not rubbing strings with 

a bow; it was as if his violin was a skinful of liquid, and his 

bow a sharp knife cutting the skin and allowing the sound to 

press out in a welt. 

A too ingenious simile, that distracts attention 
from the thing described. Meaning is fragile, and, 
too roughly transferred from one vehicle of thought 
to another, liable to be damaged. But I meant to 
praise Mr. Potter, not to find fault with him. ‘ The 
Young Man’ is a stimulating and delightful book, 
and a sincere and intelligent one. It conveys better 
than any novel I have read the excitement and 
romance of an intelligence that has just begun to 
feel its strength and try its wings—the thrilling 
dawn of complete self-consciousness, across which 
the shadow of disillusion has barely begun to steal. 
And how brilliant the characterization is; Gessler, 
for instance: what an unforgettable figure. 

‘ Adolphe 1920’ is, as its name suggests, a book 
of tremendous pretensions, beautifully produced, and 
printed with so much space between the lines that 
one ought to be able to read Mr. Rodker’s meaning 
there. Certainly the words themselves do not always 
disclose it, strong though they are, and rich, and 
arranged in patterns and rhythms that charm eye 
and ear, but leave the mind unsatisfied. Mr. Rodker 
introduces us immediately to a love-affair at its 
height, too intense to brook the aid of sign-posts: 
we are not told when, where, how: we are invited 
to agonize with the hero, with Angela, and with 
Monica, to the accompaniment of a few very modern 
properties, negroes, snakes worn like necklaces, circus 
sights and sounds. An air of desperation pervades 
the book: the emotions of the characters are driven 
about like leaves. Unfortunately, however, the effect 
of love is best seen in its gentler manifestations. 
Mr. Rodker tears passion to tatters. He never 
shows us its soft beginnings, the mild embrace that 
leads to the strangle-hold, the insensible transition 
from free-will to enslavement. This was the achieve- 
ment of the first ‘ Adolphe,’ and Mr. Rodker, though 
an artist in words, would have done well not to 
invite comparison with it. 

‘ The Emperor’s Tigers’ is both a fairy-story and 
a’ parable—two of the most agreeable forms of fic- 
tion. The action, as in all fairy stories, though it 
gives a vivid sense of the’ passing of years, takes 
place outside Time. There are kings and queens and 
ministers and subjects, and the gratification of wishes, 
though not entirely unlimited and unfettered, is 
achieved much more fully than in our dull, sublimary 
existence. Miss Dobrée avails herself of the privi- 
leges of fairyland, and makes her Transmappamondia 
sufficiently seductive to the imagination. But the 
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fable she tells is only intermittently captivating. Ip 
hovers between satire and plain narrative, and the 
two forms of writing, juxtaposed but unfriendly, tend 
to discredit each other. The style, generally excej. 


lent if slightly artificial, lapses now and again into 


colloquialism : 


Rats!’’ replied the Empress... . 
“Why the hell didn’t I see these before?’ [blustered the 
Emperor]. 


The dénouement, the return of the tigers, the unwil- 
lingness of the philosophers to recognize them as 
such and their inability to define what tigers are, 
is ingenious and amusing, an effective parable of a 
world grown too sophisticated to understand beauti- 
ful and simple things. The jaded reader will find 
‘The Emperor’s Tigers’ a grateful change after 
a diet of realistic fiction. 

‘ The Tapestry Room Murder ’ is a very regulation 
detective story. Miss Wells keeps her secret, but 
by the unfair method of making her characters (any 
six of whom might have committed the crime) act 
quite arbitrarily. She is more ingenious with things 
than persons; the characters do not live, and have 
incongruous attributes thrust upon them. The story 
is exciting and the detective has one endearing 
quality: he is often baffled, and only guesses the 
solution a little while before he gives it to the 
reader. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Lord Grey of the Reform Bill. By G. M. Trevelyan. Long- 
mans. 12s. 6d. 

IT is pleasing to record that Mr. Trevelyan’s excellent 
biography of the second Earl Grey has reached a_ second 
edition. The soi-disant democrat who declared that Canning 
was unfit to be Prime Minister because his mother had been 
an actress, and who supported the Prince of Wales in his 
inhuman conduct towards Mrs. FitzHerbert, is not an attractive 
figure; but the author has done his best for him, and, needless 
to say, for the Whig cause in general. Mr. Trevelyan has 
soaked himself in the spirit of the age in which his subject 
lived, and the result resembles a conversation with one of 
Lord Grey’s contemporaries. So far as one can gather, the 
second edition in no way differs from the first, and this in itself 
is a tribute to the author’s scholarship. 


Medieval Cheshire. By H. J. Hewitt. | Manchester University 
Press. 21s. 


AN economic and social history of Cheshire in the reigns of 
the three Edwards deals with an almost independent principality 
in England. It sent no members to Parliament, the King’s 
writs did not run there until they had passed through its 
Chancery, and military service was only due for Welsh campaigns. 
It was thinly populated, ten to a square mile at the Conquest, 
rising to about fifty before the Black Death, the rise coming 
with an improvement in agriculture by the use of marl. Much 
of the county was forest land, and attempts to bring it under 
the plough were sternly repressed, while the population as a 
whole had a reputation for turbulence and violence. Records are 
fairly abundant, as the county was in the hands of the Edwards 
and the Black Prince as heir apparents, and Dr. Hewitt has 
made abundant use of them. The special conditions affecting the 
county are its proximity to Wales, its salt mines and the salt 
trade, the port of Chester and its Irish commerce, and its 
liability in time of war to furnish supplies—especially to the 
campaigns of the Black Prince. This book is an almost perfect 
model of what a scientific county history may be, within the 
limits the author has prescribed for himself. If we may hint a 


wish, it is that he had given us a short study of its administrative 
machinery, bringing together and co-ordinating the details he — 


has given into an account of the palatinate jurisdiction which is 
still to be written. 


Medieval Culture: An Introduction to Dante and His Times. 
By Karl Vossler. Translated by W. C. Lawton. 2 vols. 
Constable. 31s. 6d. 


THE person who persuaded Herr Vossler to change the title 
of his book from ‘ The Divine Comedy ’ to ‘ Medizval Culture’ 
did him a serious disservice. ‘*‘ Dante and Goethe ’’ would have 
been a much better title. As a matter of fact, this book is of 
almost no value to a student of medieval culture. The author 
shows no knowledge of Aristotle, especially in his physical and his 
metaphysical treatise, which are the foundation of the philosophy 
of St. Thomas; he treats of authors who could only have been 
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‘ The world has had to wait 27 years for such a book as 
this. ... The brain of a romancer never held stranger 
experiences than fell to his lot. Every will agree 
with General Smuts’s words in the preface: “To me it 
is a wonderful book—wonderful in its simplicity and 
realism, its intensity and absorbing human interest. . . . 
The British Empire has had no more loyal servant than 
one who in his boyhood was a most gallant enemy.” ’— 
The Times. 155. net. 


THE WET FLANDERS PLAIN 
Henry Williamson 
The record of a visit to the battlefields, and a revalua- 


THE MEETING PLACE 
J. D. Beresford 
A collection of Mr. Beresford’s short stories. ‘ This is a 
volume which no amateur of the short story should 
miss.’—Daily News. ‘ Neither those who want to 
write short stories nor by those who want to read them, 
should thi be missed.’—Observer. 7s. 6d. net. 


DRUM AND MONKEY 
George Manning-Sanders 
and penetrating piece of 


tion of war-time experiences. Mr. Humbert Wolfe work. . 
says: ‘Easily the best anti-war book written in English. ‘The book almost stings with its sense of real life.’ —Star. 
55. net. * The connoisseur of the unusual cannot afford to over- 
OUR PRESENT look Drum and Monkey.’—Fohn London’s 
7s. 
PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 
- Montgomery Belgion THE EMPEROR’S TIGERS 
Our beliefs about life, as expressed for us by Shaw ‘ : 
= André Gide, Freud, and Russell, he dis- Valentine Dobrée 
his sected with a scalpel, and the question is asked: Can 
we believe them? Nov. 1. 125. 6d. net. wit surface and anger in the 
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names, if they were even that, to Dante ; he quotes early medieval 
writers at second or third-hand; and he has a special gift of 
never using one word when twenty or thirty can be employed. 
The first of these volumes seemes to us verbose and useless, con- 
taining no facts that have not been better put forward, and 
reflections that if true are not new or a restatement of the obvious. 
The second volume, dealing with the literary background of the 
Divine Comedy stands on a different plane. It is still distressingly 
verbose and obvious in its comments, but it does cover the 
ground, and even the most omnivorous reader will find here 
material probably new to him. The chapters on ‘‘ Dante as a 
Poet,’’ too, have a definite point of view, they are loaded with 
thought, and bespeak attention. We can so far agree with 
Croce as to say that its well considered judgments are a 
definite stage in the criticism of Dante, and to regret that a 
judicious pruning was not applied to this work before issuing it 
to an English public. Prof. Spingarn, who was asked to write 
an introduction, has chosen the better part by giving us a 
classified bibliography of some forty pages of small print of the 
history of medieval religion, thought, literature and of Dante. 
It is almost worth the price of the book in itself, and we may 
close this short notice with the words of Croce, especially after 
the faults we have had to find, ‘‘ The work of Vossler remains 
the most powerful instrument which we possess for helping us to 
understand the art of Dante.’’ But Italians have a genius and 
love for rhetoric. 


THE QUARTERLIES 


The Quarterly for October opens with a statement of the ex- 
Kaiser’s view of the English in the war as reported by his friend 
Brig.-Gen. Waters. This is followed by an eloquent plea on 
behalf of well-to-do defendants prosecuted by persons who earn 
less than £100 a year. All the same, conciliation courts ought 
to be provided. Sir C. Oman tries to fix a date for the Wansdyke, 
the first half of the sixth century, taking it as a boundary between 
two post-Roman British kingdoms. Mr. Bensusan writes about 
Thomas Hardy from personal knowledge; Lord Gorell is hopeful 
for the effect of the English tradition on national education; Miss 
Kent recounts the story of Mr. Rabindranath Tagore and his 
platitudinous wisdom; Mr. Martin revives the memory of Hakluyt 
and his followers; and Mr. Harper rather surprisingly finds in 
the detached and cold observation of Miss Katherine Mansfield’s 
stories, charity and warm-hearted sympathy. An admirable 
number. 


The Edinburgh opens with a valedictory note: this is the last 
number of a series from 1802 to 1929. We can ill afford to part 
with a Review which has dope so much for English literature. The 
articles it publishes certainly show no falling-off. Mr. Gaselee 
contributes a first-rate account of the life and death of Greek 
culture in Egypt and the relation of Coptic to it. Coptic was 
stabilized in the second century, and served as a vehicle for Greek 
thought when. the use of the language went down. Mr. L. Villari 
writes on the Rome of Yesterday and To-day, contrasting the care 
of to-day for antiquity with the ruthless destruction of a few 
years back. Mr. Falls gives a good account of ‘ Falkenhayn in 
Syria,’ and Mr. Morrow writes on ‘ The Last Days of the Habs- 
burg Empire.’ We part from the Edinburgh with deep regret. 


Antiquity is better than its own ex¢ellent best this time. Mr. 
R. G. Collingwood writes on Town and Country in Roman 
Britain—he points out that the agriculture of the time produced 
no surplus, thus the towns were only of political importance, 
except London; that the villa system was peculiarly liable to 
incursions of marauders, and that the towns fell with them. He 
put the population at under half a million. Mr. Crawford 
writes on the Cerne Giant, and puts the White Horse as of the 
Iron Age type—the Dragon Hill being medieval. Miss Liddell 
has found the way the stamped impressions on Neolithic pottery 
were made. Mr, W. G. Collingwood reviews the evidence as to 
Arthur’s battles, and finds sites for most of them in Sussex and 
Hants. Mr. Roe examines the theory that ancient roads were 
originally wild animal tracks in the light of American experience 
and rejects it. The remaining papers deal with Syrian, 
Macedonian, and Assam pre-history. 


The Criterion deals editorially with Jix’s defence of his actions ; 
Mr. Humbert Wolfe writes on ‘ Satire —Aristophanes and 
Juvenal, Cervantes and Rabelais, Voltaire and Anatole France 
are his standard examples. Neither Horace nor Martial are 
satiric. Mr. Foerster writes on ‘ Humanism and Religion.’ Mr. 
Adrian Stokes gives a study of the life and works of Agostino di 
Duccio. Mr. Barnes replies on Fascism and Mr. Rowse on 
Marxism to previous articles. Mr. Doolaard contributes an 
account of Dutch current literature, celebrating Willem Kloos, 
Donker, Albert Kuyle and Albert Helman. There are fifty pages of 
combative reviews, and Italian periodicals are the subject of the 
review of the Press. 


The New Adelphi devotes its editorial space to the Haig statue 
and Professor Eddington; Mr. Frank contributes an essay on 
‘ The Sense of the Whole ’; Mr. Murry gives in ‘ The New Man’ 
some of the ideas developed in his new book on ‘‘ God.” Mr. 


ys 


Edwards writes on ‘ Humanism versus Theosophy 
Mrs. Besant; Mr. Plomer quotes some Japanese 
Wordsworth and others. Mr. Sainsbury writes on 
Science,’ showing Professor Haldane how he h 
in a muddle. There are no Shakespeare notes. 


of 
comments on 

The Unity of 
as got himself 


The Church Quarterly is unusually good. The Bi 
Gloucester in ‘ Two Lives of Christ the 
with that of ordinary scientific historians to the disadvantage of 
the theologians, Miss Cooke has a pleasing study of St. Francis: 
Mr. Walker gives an account of the Orthodox Church in Rumania. 
Miss Veitch gives one more account of the life and verse of 
Fortunatus ; and Dr. Martin reviews the poems of Thomas Edward 
Brown. There are other good papers and the usual valuable 
analysis of periodical literature. 


The Countryman begins with the inquiry : ‘‘ Is it cheaper to liye 
in the country than in London?” Answer: “ If I did have aq 
income and a car I’d choose the country.” The Duke of 
Montrose’s plan for Land Nationalization is printed, and thirty 
more experts’ views on ‘ Can Farming be helped now?’ are given, 
The whole number is excellent reading for everyone with a touch of 
farmers’ blood in him. 


Science Progress has papers on the Effect of Water as 
promoter of Chemical Reactions—an excellent summary; on the 
bio-chemistry of Pectin—the jelly of fruits and vegetables ; and on 
‘ River Terraces and Raised Beaches ’ with all their implications, 
Mr. Armstrong has an illustrated paper on the Avocet or Cobbler's 
‘Awl Duck; and Mr, J. H, White restates the claim of William 
Higgins as inventor of the Atomic Hypothesis. The review js 
indispensable to students of contemporary science. 


The Hibbert Journal opens with a paper by the Principal 
Ruskin on Machinery. Mr. Johnston writes 
of consumption and Professor Turnbull on the linking of education 
and occupation. Mr. Montefiore discusses ‘ The Originality of 
Jesus ’ from the Jewish point of view ; John is the subject of two 
papers ; Don Sturzo writes on the European minorities, and Mr, 
Sargeaunt contributes a fantasy, ‘ The Death of Plato.’ 


The Fighting Forces deals with Naval Disarmament in a hopeful 
spirit and raises an important point in ‘ Armed Neutrality.’ Major 
Burn examines a little-known battle early in the late war, ‘ The 
Battle of Ethé’; and there is an important note on ‘ Low-flyi 
Attacking Aircraft.’ The lighter sides of Army life are not over- 
looked and there are some good fictional sketches. 


THE BOOK SOCIETY’S CHOICE 


Henry VIII 


FRANCIS HACKETT 


‘As I began to read Mr. Francis Hackett’s 
volume I marvelled that this had not been 
attempted before. Soon I rejoiced that Mr. 
Hackett and no other had thought of it. For 
Mr. Hackett has made a mighty good job of 
Henry and his wives. Every page of this book 
glitters and glows with colour—the moral and 
mental as well as the material colour—of their 
age. . . . Notonce does the narrative flag or the \¥ 
grip on the reader’s attention relax.’ eT 

HamILTON Fyre in the Spectator’ 


‘What he has done is to arrange facts magnifi-, 
cently, to produce Henry VIII, as it were, like | 
a supreme stage manager, to get every ounce — 
of effect out of the splendid clothes, the fierce 
tempers, the cruelty and valour of the time. 
Here is at once trustworthy history and excite- 
ment such as Dumas alone could equal.’ 
Sytvia Lynp in the Daily News 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
JONATHAN CAPE BEDFORD SQUARE 
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THE APOLOGIA OF 


FATHER 
VERNON 


is published under the title 
ONE LORD—ONE FAITH 


3s. 6d. net (cloth) 2s. 6d. net (wrapper) 


and is now on sale at 
ALL BOOKSELLERS 
5 Impressions in 5 days 


Write for full Autumn List to 


SHEED & WARD 
31 Paternoster Row, E.C.4 


VIRGINIA WOOLF 


A NEW BOOK 
A Room of One’s Own 


5% 


In this book, which is partly fiction, 
Mrs, Woolf discusses the effect of 
circumstances and education upon 
women’s writings in the past, and 
considers what changes present con- 
ditions are likely to bring about. 


VIRGINIA WOOLF 
A UNIFORM EDITION 


Each volume 
First Four Volumes Now Ready 


THE VOYAGE OUT 
JACOB’S ROOM Mrs. DALLOWAY 
THE COMMON READER 


“They form a pleasing contrast to 
the usual type of cheap edition. The 
printing and binding are of the best, 
and they make a delightful addition 
to any library.” —Cambridge Review, 


THE HOGARTH PRESS 


Edward Arnold & Co. 


Big Game Hunting and Collecting in 
East Africa, 1903-1926 


7 ae KITTENBERGER. With a Foreword by 
jor G. Burrord, D.S.O., 


This remarkable work is a mine of information on East 


lions and elephants to hunts 
ton and elephants to monkeys and bis and many at, he bu vividly 


East for Pleasure 
By W. B. HARRIS. With Illustrations and a Map. " ams, net. 
pay these exotic lands. 


Hellas Revisited 


By W. MACNEILE DIXON, Professor of English Literature 
With Illustrations and a 


From Day to Day, 19 16- 1921 


By Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT SANDHURST, G.C.S.I1., G.C.1L.E., 
Lord Chamberlain, 19t2-1931. (Oct. 31st) 18s. net. 


feverigh sages ofthe war has been drawn than is presented by this 
The Old Regime in France 
FRANTZ FUNCK-BRENTANO. 16s. net. 
work surveys every aspect of the social system, and contemporary — 


A Survey of English Literature 


By OLIVER ELTON, Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A. In three 
Periods : 1730-1780 ; 1780-1830, and 1830-1880. Each Period, 
in two volumes, 32s. net. 


Foundations of Architecture 


By MANNING ROBERTSON, “Tie toe and NORA 
ROBERTSON. s. 6d. net. 


By MURIEL A. PAYNE. 38. 6d. net 
A touching and written in the guise of of a 
attempt to run a Poor on the basis of love and 


Coastwise Cruising, 


Jrom Erith to Lowestoft 
FRANCIS B. COOKE, Author of Cruising Hints, etc. 
ith 20 Charts and other Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


all 
area, and the narrative form renders the as pleasant for reading as it is 
reference. 


Some New Principles of Auction Bridge 


showing their successful operation. : 


Modern Ski-ing (New Second Edition.) 


By ALAN H. D’EGVILLE. With Photographs and Diagrams. 
Price now reduced to 8s. 6d. net. 


FICTION 
Why Not? 
By SIR GEORGE SCOTT, K.C.LE pow 6d. net. 
Says Sergeant Murphy 
A. P. GARLAND. 6s. net. 
forcible witty on everything 


41-43 Maddox St., London, W.1 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Where a book is not yet published, the date of publication is 
added in parentheses. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES 


Tue Man BeEuinp THE Book. 
7s. 6d 

By Way oF INTRODUCTION. 

A Room or One’s Own. 
Press. 5s. 

CuristTiaAN Ipgas 1N PotiticaL History. 
Murray. 10s. 6d. 

Ecuors OF LarGeER LIFE. A SELECTION FROM THE EARLY 
CORRESPONDENCE OF VicToriA, Lapy WeELBy. Edited by 
Mrs. Henry Cust. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

Humour IN VARRO AND OTHER Essays. By Harry E. Wedeck. 
Oxford: Blackwell. 6s. 

Faps anD By Joshua Brookes. 

Caravan Essays. No. BaRLEY. 
Cambridge: Heffer. 2s. 


By Henry Van Dyke. Scribners. 


By A. A. Milne. Methuen. 6s. 
By Virginia Woolf. The Hogarth 


By C. E. Osborne. 


Brentano. 8s. 6d. 
By Rendel Harris. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


A History OF FREE-THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Volumes I and II. By the Rt. Hon. J. M. Robertson. 
Watts. 25s. 

Netson. By C. S. Forester. The Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 

From aN Otp Cape Homestgap. By Madeline Alston. The 
Bodley Head. 6s. } 

Tue Weary Roap. By Charles Douie. Murray. 6s. 

A oe or Music. By J. A. Fuller-Maitland. Murray. 
10s. 6d, 

A Wictsuire CuitpHoop. By Ida Gandy. Allen and Unwin. 6s. 

An Outing oF Musicat History. Volumes I and II. By 
Ralph Hill. The Hogarth Press. 2s. 6d. each. 

DrypEN AND Howarp 1664-1668. Edited by D. D. Arundell. 

; Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 

A History or Science. By William Cecil Dampier Dampier- 
Whetham. Cambridge University Press. 18s. 

Jury 1914. By Emil Ludwig. Putnam. 10s. 6d. 

War DiaRIES AND OTHER Papers. Volumes I and II. By 
Major-General Max Hoffmann. Secker. 42s. the set. 


Wa tuer RatHEenau. By Count Harry Kessler. Howe. 16s. 
(November 7.) 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


WHERE THE Beg Sucks. Poems chosen by Iolo A. Williams. 
The Medici Society. 12s, 6d. 
Tue First Mrs. Fraser. By St. John Ervine. 
Windus, 3s. 6d. 
PROPHETS, GODS AND 
Christophers. 5s. 
Tue Brack CHRIST AND OTHER POEMS. 
Putnam. 5s. 

Poems. By C. Edmund Maurice. Edited by Emily Southwood 
Maurice. Methuen. 5s. 

Firty Poems. By Lord Dunsany. Putnam. Limited edition. 
10s, 6d. Cloth 5s. 

Arter ALL. By John van Druten. Putnam. Cloth 5s. Paper 
3s. 6d 


Chatto and 


Witcues. By Anthony Crossley. 


By Countess Cullen. 


Poems. By Carlyon Bellairs. The Invicta Press. 4s. 

Tue Cominc or Lucirer. By ‘“ X.’? The Boswell Publishing 
Company. 2s, 6d. 
From a GARDEN IN THE ANTIPODES. 

and Jackson. 5s. 
Tue Jest on Marsyas AND OTHER Poems. By Eleanor D. Hill. 
Elkin Mathews and Marrot. 3s. 6d. 


By Evelyn Hayes. Sidgwick 


ECONOMICS 


WEALTH AND Lire. By J. A. Hobson. 
THE MEANING OF RATIONALIZATION. 


Macmillan. 15s. 
By L. Urwick. Nisbet. 


7s. 6d 
SCIENCE 
Mind at THE Crossways. By C. Lloyd Morgan. Williams 
and Norgate. 10s. 6d 
SisypHUS, OR THE Limits oF PsycuoLtocy. By M. Jaeger. 
Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 
FICTION 
Tue Man Wuo Lost Himsetr. By Osbert Sitwell. Duckworth 


7s. 6d. 
Hicu Seas Over. By F. J. Butler. Putnam. 7s, 6d. 
Tue Mouse. By Ruth Gray. Knopf. 7s, 6d. (October 29.) 


By Onty. Selected and arranged by Christine 
Campbell Thomson. Selwyn and Blount. 2s. 
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Tue Poacuer. By Peter Baron. Selwyn and Blount. 7s, 6d, 
Ninian Herp. By R. A. Roxburgh. Blackwood. 7s, 64, 
ApvENTURE CaLts. By Katherine Woolley. Murray. 7s, 6d, 
DeatH-1n-THE-Box. By Marcus Magill. Knopf. 7s. 6d, 
Tue CrapLe or Gop. By Llewelyn Powys. Cape. 10s. 6¢, 
DeatH ON THE AiR. By Herman Landon. Jarrolds. 7s, 6d. 


THE CHOSEN OF THE Gops. By Andrew Soutar. Jarrolds, 
7s. 6d 


AFTER THE Degp. By J. Storer Clouston. Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 


Mapam Lire’s Lovers. By Norman Lindsay. The Fanfrolj 
Press. 15s. 


Divo. By Gertrude Atherton. Chapman and Hall. 7s, 64, 
(October 29.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Tue Casz For Inpia. By John S. Hoyland. Dent. 4s. 64, 

MIND AND THE WoRLD-oRDER. By Clarence I. Lewis. Scribners, 
10s. 6d. (October 29.) 

Wuy 1s History Rewritten? By Lucy Maynard Salmon. 
New York. Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 

Livestock IN Barracks. By “A, A.” (Anthon strong 

Lies anp Hate in Epucation. By Mark Starr. The Hogarth 
Press. 5s, 

este * OF THE GuaRD. By Sir W. S. Gilbert. Macmillan, 
s. 6d. 

ANIMALS IN ART. 
7s. 6d. 

Curistig’s Szason. 1929. Constable 

SYMBOLISM IN MEDIEVAL THOUGHT AND ITS CONSUMMATION IN THE 
Diving Comepy. By Helen Dunbar. Oxford University 
Press. 22s. 6d. 

INVECTIVE AND ABusg. By Hugh Kingsmill. Eyre and Spottis. 
wood. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Dance OF THE MACHINES. 
7s. 6d 

ConvERSATIONS witH GEORGE Moore. By Geraint Goodwin, 
Benn. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Cottaces or Enctanp. By Basil Oliver. Batsford. 2s. 


Twetve Portraits. By William Rotherstein. Faber and 
Faber. 12s. 6d. 


By Ana M. Berry. Chatto and Windus. 


By E. J. O’Brien. Cape. 


HOME SAFE 


bound like a book, light, yet strong enough 
to resist a penknife, and easily carried in 
a pocket or handbag, should meet a need 

which many a parent knows. Thismay now 
be had, without charge, at any branch of 
the Westminster Bank. Interest is given 
on every 10s. paid in, and full details 
of the scheme may be had on 

asking at the counter of 
any branch office 
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Is the Airship any good ? 


THE WORLD THE AIR AND 


THE FUTURE 
by 
SIR DENNIS BURNEY 
“Ttis a stimulating conception and every 
believer in the future of the Common- 


wealth of British Peoples should read it.” 
The Times. 


«it will be as well for everyone in- 
terested in the future of commercial 


By “STET” 
of “‘ The Saturday Review” 
10s. net 


For the last two years “Stet” has 
contributed to The Saturday Review 
under the title of Back Numbers, a 
series of reconsiderations of Vic- 
torian authors. They have from 
the first been widely recognised as 


constituting a novel form of literary 
causerie, done with the zest of a 
critic’s holidays from his severer 
duties. 

Here is a selection of them, 
revised and enlarged ; and in it the 
most hardened reader will recover 
portions of his literary youth and be 
introduced to some unduly neglected 
writers. 


and make a note of 


BACK NUMBERS 


flying to pay heed to his words.” 
Saturday Review. 
fully illustrated. one guinea. 


QUEER BOOKS By Edmund Pearson 15s, net 
VINIANA By C. W. Berry 10s. net 


THE HARLEY STREET CALENDAR. By 
H. H. Bashford, Author of ‘* The Corner of 
Harley Street.” 7s. 6d. net 


St., W.C.2 


CONS TABL 


BACHELOR’S DEN 


The following exquisite quotation is taken from “‘ My Lady Nicotine,” by Sir J. M. Barrie. 


‘on the room again, 
Jimmy on the hearthrug, Marriot in the 
cane-chair; the curtains are 259 amg together 
with a pen-nib, and the five of us are smoking 
the Arcadia Mixture. 

Pettigrew will be welcomed if he comes, 
but he is a married man, and we seldom sce 
him nowadays. Others will be regarded as 
intruders. If they are smoking common tobac- 
cos, they must either be allowed to try ours or 
requested to withdraw. One need only put 
his head in at my door to realise that tobaccos 
are of two kinds, the Arcadia and others. No 
one who smokes the Arcadia would ever 


attempt to describe its delights, for his pipe 


SIR J. M. BARRIE An 4 


would be certain to go out. When he was at 
school, Jimmy Moggridge smoked a cane-chair, 
and he has since said that from cane to 
ordinary mixtures was not so noticeable as 


the change from ordinary mixtures to the 
Arcadia. 


I ask no one to believe this, for the confirmed 
smoker in Arcadia detests arguing with any- 
body about anything. Were I anxious to prove 
Jimmy’s statement, I would merely give you 
the only address at which the Arcadia is to be 
had. But that I will not do. It would be 
as rash as proposing a man with whom I am 
unacquainted for my club. You may not be 
worthy to smoke the Arcadia Mixture. 


- “What I call ‘Arcadia’ in ‘ Nicotine’ 


the Craven Mixture and no 


Craven 


Mixture Tobacco 
Made by Carreras Ltd., London. Ordinary or Broad Cut. Soldin Airtight Tins 202. 2/5, 40%. 4/10. Also in Cartridge form 
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ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 397 
(Cuosinc Date: First post Thursday, October 31) 
“* THE TRUEST HEROINE THAT THE WORLD HAS EVER SEEN.” 
Sir Edward Creasy: ‘ The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World: from Marathon to Waterloo.’ 
(First Pillar French, second English.) 
1. A form of water—beverage inside. 


2. Core of a trap in which great beasts have died. 
3. Fourth of twice nine.—You’re good at calculation? 
4. T-wo-thirds of river crossed by Hebrew nation. 
5. A germ from which some mighty thing may grow. 
6. Boers by this name a foul hyena know. 
7. Reverse the portent—now there’s no one there! 
8. The meal is good, the tumult we can spare. 
9. Glad tidings of great joy to-all mankind. 
10. My task it is, the criminal to find. 
1l. O, stop that brawl! Curtail it, friends, you must. 
12. A joyful one, we hope, awaits the just. 
13. ’Twill serve to hack or hew, but not to thrust. 
Solution of Acrostic No. 395 
S ahar A 
E xcavato R 
C acklin G 
tR ° Ut 2? Fill high the cup with Samian wine ! 
Err one ouS Léave battles to the Turkish hordes, 
7; oo And shed the blood of Scio’s vine. 
MA rc H ark! rising to the ignoble call— 
Ru mina tE ow answers each bold Bacchanal ! 
bY w Ay The Isles of Greece. 
B acchanal S! 2 0, thou hast damnable iteration, and art 
I ot A indeed able to corrupt a saint! 
R eiteratio N?2 1 Henry IV., i. 2. 
D af T Reiteration is the modern form. 


Acrostic No. 395.—The winner is “ Peter,’”? Mr. E. P. 
Trendell, 24 Dene Road, Guildford, who has selected as his prize 
‘ Recollections of my Youth,’ by Ernest Renan, published by 
Routledge and reviewed in our columns on October 12. Twenty- 
two other competitors named this book, 12 chose May’s ‘ Cardinal 
Newman,’ 8 ‘ The Return of William Shakespeare,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—A. de Blathwayt, Carlton, Iago, Met, C. J. 
Warden. 

One Licut Wronc.—Armadale, E. Barrett, Bertram R. 
Carter, C. C. J., Ceyx, Chip, Clam, Dhualt, D. L., Hanworth, 
John Lennie, Margaret, Martha, J. F. Maxwell, G. W. Miller, 
N. O. Sellam, M. M. Petty, Sisyphus, Stucco, Thora, Twyford, 
Tyro, H. M. Vaughan. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—A. E., Charles G. Box, Mrs. Robert 
Brown, Mrs. J. Butler, Miss Carter, Chailey, Mrs. Alice Crooke, 
J. R. Cripps, M. East, Sir Reginald Egerton, Farsdon, Cyril E. 
Ford, Fossil, G. M. Fowler, Gay, Glamis, James Hall, H. C. M,. 
Miss Kelly, A. M. W. Maxwell, H. de R. Morgan, Lady Mottram, 
Rand, Rho Kappa, Shorwell, Yendu. All others more. 

For Licut 2 several solvers give Earthstopper. What this 
means I cannot imagine; it is neither in Chambers’s nor the 
C.O.D. It would seem to be exactly the opposite of Excavator. 
For Light 3 I have accepted Clucking because one of our expert 
solvers remarks that “it seems better than Cackling,’”’ and 
because the C.O.D. says that to cackle is to ‘“‘ make clucking 
of hen after laying.’’ It is possible that in some parts of 
England they confuse cackling and clucking. Chambers’s 
defines clucking as ‘‘ the noise made by a hen when calling her 
chickens.”’ Surely cackling ig,es different from this as crowing. 
For Light 10 I have rejected, Bacchanalians because it misses 
the literary allusion, as does also .Bacchantes. Among the wilder 
guesses were Barbarians, Boeotians, Byzantines, Boot-leggers, 
Books, Boys, Boars, Blackbirds, Bees, Bats, Beetles, and 
Biologists. For Light 13 I have ——? Distraught, which 
seems just as good as Daft. Light 4. A Grampus is not 
strictly speaking a ‘‘ member of the finny race.” It is not 
a fish, but a kind of —- spouting, blunt-headed delphinoid 
cetacean or ‘‘ a person who breathes loud. **» (C.O.D.) Moreover, 
by “‘ heart, core, pith,’? we understand not = than three letters 
of a word. 

Acrostic No. 394.—Two Lights wrong: Lady Ashbrooke 
Crump. 

*Strucco.—In the List he appears under the letter V,—Victor 
Gollancz. 

Tuora.—Thanks for your suggestion, but when I tell you 
that, taking twenty of our most successful solvers, none of them 
has won, on an average, more than one prize a year, you will 
agree that no alteration is necessary. 


| bourses 


THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


ONDITIONS on the Stock Exchange continue 

to reflect the shock to the City’s financial nerves 

caused by the ‘* Hatry ’’ débdcle, a shock aggra. 
vated by the other unfavourable influences which have 
recently presented themselves. That last year’s 
industrial share boom and new issue glut would have 
an expensive and painful aftermath was a foregone 
conclusion, but there is no question that the ‘‘Hatry ” 
episode has accelerated these, and has spread the 
uneasiness which has caused the present parlous 
conditions of stock markets. 

While the boomlike conditions last year were 
not restricted to London and Wall Street, 
but were universal, similarly to-day Continental 
are experiencing the same _ depressing 
conditions as we are in London. In fact, recent 
advices indicate that conditions in Germany are even 
more unpleasant than they are in London, that 
Amsterdam is in the throes of a substantial setback 
which is being reflected over here in a marked man- 
ner in the price of the shares in the margarine com- 
bine. As for Paris, the arbitrageurs report that 
the majority of their business emanating from France 
consists of selling orders, while Brussels is also in 
the fashion even to the extent of adverse bank 
rumours. The outlook for our markets is certainly 
not encouraging, and some time may elapse before 
we can hope for more cheerful conditions. 

An unfortunate factor is the reported tendency of our 
big banks to call in Stock Exchange loans. While it 
is a possibility that many of these loans should never 
have been granted, it is surely undesirable that 
pressure should be brought to bear on the unfor- 
tunate customer to close his Stock Exchange loans 
when share values are at their present depressed 
level. Naturally, the bank has to consider itself as 
a custodian of its depositors’ money, and it also has 
to earn dividends for its shareholders. It grants 
loans to its customers on definite conditions as to 
cover and no definite conditions as a general rule as to 
the duration of the loans. The bank is justified in 
seeing that ample cover is maintained; one wonders, 
however, whence the necessary cover is forthcoming, 
or whether it would not be better for banks to give 
notice of a gradual reduction of loans and not pur- 
sue the drastic action which rumour says is now 
being employed. During recent years banks have 
encroached considerably on the business of stock- 
brokers. They offer clients exceptional facilities in 
normal times, but if when markets turn they take 
fright and in unpropitious moments demand return 
of their moneys, they are not proving very beneficial 
to their customers, and are certainly acting in a 
manner likely to be detrimental to the stock markets, 
already sadly depressed through forced liquidation. 

The question obviously bristles with difficulties. It 
might be better for the banks to limit their Stock 
Exchange transactions to executing legitimate invest- 
ment orders for customers where the necessary funds 

available and not to encourage, or at all events 

assist, customers to speculate by purchasing 
Speculative shares for speculative purposes on loan 
account. During the last three months of every year, 
stock markets have bouts of forced selling, which 
are attributed to banks calling in loans for the end 
of the year window-dressing purposes. On the 
present occasion it seems that this annual proceeding 
has been precipitated by a feeling of uneasiness 
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Book Bargains 


Pitman’s Phonetic Journal. 10 vols. 

Pitman’s Shorthand Weekly. 28 vols. 30s. 

The Eagle: St. John’s College, Cambridge, Magazine. 50 Nos. 

1903. £2 10s. 

pine 9 Dramatic Works. Large paper copy with 35 Proof 
Engravings by La Pauze. 6 Vols. Edinburgh, 1875. £3 3s. 

Notes and Queries. 1871 to 1875. 9 Vols., half calf. 25s. 

Dalton’s History of Ireland. 6 Vols. 1910. £2 2s. 

Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, illustrated by Rowlandson with 
introduction by Saintsbury. Limited Edition. 1926. 365s. 

Crusoe, illustrated by Stothard. Large paper copy. 
Half morocco gilt. Rare. 1820. £10. 

Aitken’s Life of Richard Steele. 2 vols. 1889. 25s. 

Memoirs of Barras, Member of the Directorate, by George 
Duruy, translated by Roche. 4 vols. 1895. £2 10s. 

Painted and Described by R. Talbot Kelly. 1902. 10s 6d. 

Life and Times of John Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, 
by Mark Napier. 1859. 8 vols. £2 10s. 

Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay by G. O. Trevelyan. 2 vols. 
1876. 

H. Page, by Burton J. Hendrick. 
3 vols. 1823. 2s. 

Geikie’s Text Book of Geology. 2 vols. 1903. 18s. 

Knight and Butter’s Crests of Great Britain and_ Ireland, 
Dominion of Canada, India and Australasia. Edited by 
MacLaren. 2 vols. 

Bernard Shaw’s St. Joan. Illustrated. Limited Edition. Folio, 
fine copy. 1924. £65 6s. 

Greville Memoirs. 8 vols. 1875. £3. 

Works of Edward FitzGerald, translator of Omar Khayyam. 
2 vols. 1887. 30s. 

Comte’s System of Positive Polity. 4 vols. 1875. £2 10s. 

Edgar Allan Poe’s Works. 4 vols. 1874. 30s. 

The Butterfly. Complete set in 12 parts. £2 2s. 

Noel Williams. Life of Queen Margot. 15s. Published at 42s. 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


The Real Rhythm in 
English Poetry 


KATHARINE M. WILSON, 


M.A., Ph.D. Cantab. 


7/6 


Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch writes of it: 


“. . . an original work, and a penetrating 
one. . . . It is calculated to raise conten- 
tion, but it is pioneer stuff.” 


The Aberdeen University Press, Ltd. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


30 Mage and Plans, 80 Illustrations. 

“A brilliant book."—The Times. “ Particularly good.”—Academy 
“The best handbook to London ever issued."—Liverpool Daily Post 
60 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, | 100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 
NORTH WALES DEVON AND CORNWALL 
60 Illustrations, Maps and Pla 100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 
6/- FRENCH AND PTALIAN WEST SWITZERLAND 

RIVIERA AND CHAM (FRANCE) 


THE BERNESE OBER- | LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONE 
LAND LUCERNE - 2/- | VALLEY, AND ZERMATT 3/- 
2/- THE RIVIERA | @- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


- #£PARIS, LYONS AND REONE VALLEY 
a/- - Illustrations, Maps - | 9/- - Illustratio . 
AND St. “paves 


-CAR HANDBOOK & THE oF Ww 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 
London—Simpkin's. 
Hachette & Co. 
Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers 


PORTABILITY 
—YVes/ 
RELIABILITY 


—too/ 


All the reliability, all the features of the Royal 


Standard Typewriter have been built into the 
Royal Portable. Handy in size, light in weight, 
it is still a big typewriter in capacity. 

You can pay while you type if you like. 
Fill in the coupon. 


Royat Typewriters, 75, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


» Booklet (16) ae 

And details of your 


War in World History 
Suggestions for Students 
By ANDREW REID COWAN 


Crown 8v0. 6s. net 


AN attempt to sum up the influence of war in 
history upon fresh lines. After indicating how 
war deflected culture to begin with, a rapid review 
shows how civilization was marred at every turn 
by the “mass malignity” which is peculiar to 
man. The survey is intended not only to throw 
light upon the present but also to indicate the 
growing grimness of the problem of warfare in the 
mechanised future. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD. 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 


DOCTORS HAVE BEEN 
RECOMMENDING THIS 
TONIC FOR 60 YEARS 


COMPOUND SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITES 
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owing to stock market conditions. The general pro- 
cedure of the banks as regards Stock Exchange 
business requires very careful consideration. We are 
fortunate in our banks; their strength is unparalleled ; 
they are built up on a sound and strong basis; at 
the same time, by granting generous facilities in 
questionable directions, they make possible the 
undesirable hoisting of share values generally to the 
cost of the public and frequently to the detriment 
of the customer. 


FIXED INTEREST BEARING SECURITIES 

For some time prices on the Stock Exchange have 
indicated a disregard for immediate yield and have 
depended for their justification on the possibilities 
of future capital appreciation. This tendency is an 
obvious aftermath of heavy taxation, as so many 
people find themselves requiring more than even 
substantial dividends and have turned to the hopés. 
of capital appreciation, an example of which has 
been set to the world by Wall Street, where the 
prices of common stock have for so long displayed 
no relation to their yield. To-day the position is 
changing. In addition to a small yield, shareholders 
are finding themselves faced with capital depreciation 
instead of the appreciation not merely anticipated, 
but looked on almost as a right. This concentrates 
attention on to fixed interest bearing securities, a 
movement which is likely to continue. But while 
human nature remains human nature, the tendency 
to speculate will exist, and sooner or later is bound 
to become evident. 


ATLAS LIGHT AND POWER 


Shareholders in the Atlas Light and Power Com- 
pany should realize that the recently declared 3 per 
cent. final dividend, making with the interim dividend 
5 per cent. for the year, covers the period terminat- 
ing on March 31 last, which is prior to the comple- 
tion of the sale of the company’s holdings of shares 
in electric supply and traction companies operating 
in the Argentine Republic for a purchase price of 
48,500,000 payable in cash. The receipt of this 
sum, which, it is believed, was not completed until 
a month or two ago, is likely to have a far-reaching 
effect on the balance sheet of the Atlas Light and 
Power Company for the company’s current financial 
year, which ends on March 31, 1930. In these cir- 
cumstances, the setback in the price of the shares does 
not appear justified, and they still seem an extremely 
attractive lock-up investment to be held for a year or 
two, during which period their dividend should 
increase and their value appreciate. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO 


The moment appears opportune to purchase shares 
in thoroughly sound industrial companies which are 
depressed through general market conditions. High 
up in this class I would place the shares of the 
Imperial Tobacco Company, which, it is suggested, 
are a thoroughly sound investment for all classes of 
investors. 


UNION CORPORATION 


Another investment which appears worth locking” 


away at the present level is the shares of the Union 
Corporation, which are now standing some 20s. lower 
than their peak price of last year, a price which, it 
is suggested, there is no reason why they should not 
regain when general conditions are more favourable. 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


In this issue will be found a report of the Annual 
General Meeting of the Buenos Ayres and Pacific 
Railway Co. and of the Buenos Ayres Western 
Railway. 

TAURUS 


26 October 1929 


Company Meetings 


BUENOS_AYRES AND PACIFIC 
RAILWAY CO. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Buenos Ayres and Pacific 
Railway Company Ltd. was held on Oct. 18 in London. 

Viscount St. Davids (the chairman) said that they had had 
an exceedingly good year. Their gross receipts made a record, 
and that was the third consecutive year of record receipts, 
To begin with, they had had a wheat harvest which Was 
unusually favourable, with climatic conditions Satisfactory 
throughout. Then they had had increases in the Carriage of 
raisins and dried fruit, and also in fresh fruit and in table 
grapes, one firm in Buenos Aires having bought 750 tons of 
grapes for the purpose of making wine in Buenos Aires, 

With regard to general development, the tendency through. 
out their districts to promote irrigation continued. There were 
no enormous works on hand, but irrigation was steadily 
extending. Land was being broken up for cultivation, and new 
townships were being formed at various spots along their line, 

As to the future, the year under review was a record year 
on the top of two other record years. They could not for a 
moment expect to equal that, and he would warn the stock. 
holders that the gross traffics might easily during the year 
decrease by £500,000 or £600,000, but, even if they had a 
decrease of £600,000 gross, it would still be the second best 
year that the company had ever enjoyed. (Cheers.) Further. 
more they had spent large sums on the line, and if it was 
necessary it would be very easy for them to make material 
savings in working expenses to set against anything which 
they might lose in other directions. He could sum up that 
point by saying that the Board were confident that they could 
earn the 7 per cent. dividend for the stockholders as usual 
during the present year. 

As to the reason why they had not paid a higher dividend 
for the year under review, one of the curses of the Argentine 
railways from the investors’ point of view, was that in any 
year something might happen to bring about a material reduc. 
tion in dividend. As a result of the strong position built up in 
this company, if they earned nothing at all next year, the 
7 per cent. dividend was there in the carry-forward, and there 
was also in it some trifle towards a dividend for the following 
year. The aim of the directors was to build up such a financial 
position for the company that the stockholders might always 
be confident about their dividend. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


BUENOS AYRES WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


Mr. Follett Holt, the chairman, presided on the 22nd inst. 
at River Plate House over the general meeting of the Buenos 
Ayres Western Railway Ltd., and in the course of his address 
said that, in view of the fact that the Western Railway had 
suffered from the ill-effects of a poor maize crop, the results 
obtained might be considered satisfactory. After meeting all 
fixed charges and adding £100,000 to general reserve, bringing 
it to a total of over £1,000,000, they were able to recommend 
a final dividend of 4 per cent., making 7 per cent. on the 
ordinary stock, carrying forward £235,000, or £5,000 more 
than last year. : 

The financial position was even stronger than as described 
last October. The Board did not foresee any heavy immediate 
call upon their resources. The year had been a fairly normal 
one. Labour questions had not been unduly difficult, and it 
had been possible to deal with them by the organization set 
up for the purpose without any sign of a break of the peace. 
The users of the railway appreciated their anxiety to serve 
them well. Their good relations with the national authorities 
had been undisturbed, and those with the Province of Buenos 
Aires only affected by the difference of opinion on the subject 
of the public wisdom of their railway enterprises. : 

The roads were being improved and extended, and for dis- 
tances up to 100 kilometres they were feeling the effect here and 
there of the retail transport afforded by motor lorries. In trans- 
port on a wholesale scale, of course, they could not be touched, 
and if, after adjusting short-distance rates and protecting them- 
selves by their own service on the roads, they found that 
part of their short-distance traffic permanently affected, then 
no doubt they would make good those losses by the steady 
development of long-distance business. ; 

After dealing with the affairs of the railway generally, the 
chairman said that in the latest telegram received on Saturday, 
they were informed by Mr. Stuart that some 4,100,000 acres 
of wheat and cereals other than maize, or 11 per cent. less 
than last year, were under cultivation in their zone. He expected 
the crops in the Province of Buenos Aires would be 25 per cent. 
lower than last year, and in the Pampa even less. Part of 
the loss would be recovered by better quality seed, and by the 
additional area being placed under maize, ploughing and 
sowing for which was proceeding actively. Camps and live 
stock were recovering from the 
but all prospects depended on favourable weather from mn 
on. He expected a ome crop from the Alvear fruit district. 
Last night news of a splendid rainfall all over their system 
was reported. The report was adopted. 
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- Inquiries on all matters of Stocks and Shares are | 

ct promptly replied to in the daily “Answers” column 

of of 
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ce The advice given is positive and impartial, and 

: aims solely at furthering the interests of investors. 
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= {| THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL 

had Established 1857 

a “* The recognised organ of the legal profession.” 

a PERMANENT FEATURES OF SOUND PRACTICAL VALUE: 

“7 “ Current Topics ”—Dealing with the legal aspect of various matters of interest to Solicitors, Chartered 
at Accountants, Bankers, Surveyors, etc. 

~ “A Conveyancer’s Diary ”—A searching weekly review of matters affecting the Law of Property. 

‘fs “ Landlord and Tenant Notebook ”—Explaining points under the Rent Restriction Acts, The Landlord 
ace. and Tenant Act, 1927, etc., etc. ; 

‘tea “ The Companies Act, 1929”—Practical Notes—invaluable to Solicitors, Chartered Accountants, Company 
Secretaries, etc. be 

“ Points in Practice” —Difficult points of Law are answered by specialists in their respective branches- 
pe In cases of urgency replies promptly sent by post. 

-ans- “ Notes of recent cases” —Kept up-to-date with the latest legal decisions. 

7 “ County Court Letter ”’—Invaluable to County Court Practitioners. 

“ “ Legal Parables »—Presenting the humorous side of the law. 

=f THE AUTUMN SPECIAL NUMBER 

ok to be published on Saturday, the 26th October, will contain the following articles :— 
re 1. “ Building Societies and the Housing Problem.” 
2. Sex Differentiation in Law.” 
t ¢ 3. “ The Chartered Accountant as Income Tax Adviser.” 
‘ad 4. “The Reading Verdict—and after. 
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Miscellaneous Shipping 
T. BILL, WIMBLEDON. | => P. & O. & BRITISH INDIA 
INDIA, PERSIA MED RMA. CEYLON 


Typewriting 


The Misses Farran and Robertson, 16 Bell Y ste 
Bar, W.C.2. 


YPEWRITING, INDEXING, TRANSLATIONS. 

recommended accurate and intelligent work. 

moderate. UIXET BUREAU, 20F, Outer Temlle 
London, W.C.2. ty 7778. 


Art Exhibition 


Leicester Square. 
New Sculpture. 
New Pictures. 


LEICESTER GALLERIES. 
1. Eric Kennington 
2. John Armstrong 


10—6 


Lecture 


LECTURE on CHIROPRACTIC ’’—Teaching—Tech- 

nique—Application—will be given by Willoughby Garsia, 

D.C., at the ‘‘ Sanctuary,” 23 Basil Street, Knightsbridge, 
S.W. on Thursday, October 31, at 8.30 p.m. sharp. 

Admission Free. Silver Collection. 


STRAITS, 

APAN, MAURIT EAST AND 
RiTiUs EAST ND APRICA, 
P. & O. and B.1, Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets of 
P. & O., Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies 


Address for all P.&@ O. H 
‘London, 

and Offices, 122 Leade: guest, E.C.3, 

|. GRAY, DAWES & Co., Street, E.c3 


Publications 


ENTAL HANDICAPS IN LITERATURE by E. Marion 

Cox, M.D. With Foreword by Theo. B. Hyslop. M.D., 

F.R.S.E., Late Senior Physician, Bethlem Royal Hos. 
pital. 9% “ The information which it contains will found 
of great value.” The Librarian. Baillitre, Tindall and Cox, 
7 & 8 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2. Price 3s. 8d. post on 
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Red against Yellow in 7s 


The Disraeli Tradition 


In and Around Hebron 
By Lieut.-Colonel A. B. TUBBY, C.M.G. 
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